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More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


On a slippery, wet, winding road like 
this—with visibility reduced by the rain 
—even if you’re following traffic regula- 
tions, you may be pushing it too hard. 


Best reduce your pace below the legal 
m.p.h. and take no chances. If things get 
so bad that any driving is precarious, 
better park until conditions clear up. 


“Keep a weather eye on conditions!” 
Wise words from Oldsmobile Test Driver Donald Bogart 


‘“What’s the most sensible pace to travel in a car? 


“Now there’s a question that a great many young drivers 
would like to have answered. 

“I wish I could give you a quick and easy answer to 
that poser — but I can’t. For, you see, it all depends — 
on many things besides traffic regulations. 


“It depends on the condition of the weather. The condi- 
tion of the road. The condition of traffic. The condition 
of your car. And last, but not least, it depends on your 
own mental and physical condition at the time you’re 
driving. 

“It’s a plain fact that most accidents happen when 
drivers are traveling at a miles-per-hour that couldn’t 
exactly be called ‘speeding’—yet is still too fast for 
conditions. 


“For example, look at the situation shown above. You 
can see that even the legal miles-per-hour may be too 
fast for conditions like those! i 


“So—no matter what the legal limit may be—ease up on 


the throttle if the day is foggy or rainy. Reduce your 
pace if the road is winding or in rough condition. Take 
it easy if traffic is heavy. And if your car isn’t all it 
should be, best keep off the road until you get it fixed. 


“Above all, go slow if you’re tired or feeling out of sorts. 
Better yet, let someone else take over the wheel. 

“T’m sure any of the old hands out here at the 
General Motors Proving Ground would give you the 
same advice. So will your driver-training teacher if you 
ask him.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET+ PONTIAC+-OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL — not a THRILL driver!’”’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Editor’s Notebook . . . . « « « « « « Mildred S. Fenner 
THIS SUMMER 

On stage. ‘Veachers all over the 
country will be sharing the limelight 
this summer when the Post Office 
Department releases its new stamp 
honoring the teachers of America 
and the NEA’s centennial year. Offi- The Gift of Time . . .« « w+ <'e-« © « Ategnuet Hoeckecher 
cial presentation of the stamp will Whatever Happened to...? «© « « «© «© «© «© « « « Verda Evans 
be made in Philadelphia on July 1; More Help for the Less Able . . . Katherine D. Lynch, Louis Scharf 
the stamps will be available to the Criticisms of Schools Continue a0 0 os CW Gee 
general public starting July 2. To 
show your pride in yourself and your 


profession, plan to use these stamps 
on all your correspondence. (See also Science and the Social Studies Manson Van B. Jennings 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Summer School with a Difference! . Zollie Maynard, Thomas D. Bailey 
Education . . . the Most Important Subject . . Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Our Heritage NORE a ame tes en eee” eae LE Ce William G. Carr 


The Truth About School-Construction Needs “Ae Cn aoe Pe, ae eae 


THE CLASSROOM 


cachet illustration, page 308.) Mathematics Tomorrow pets - « « Frank B. Allen 
Science Tomorrow. ° - John S. Richardson 
My First First-Graders ° « Jean Conder Soule 
Finding Facts < e ° P Bruce A. Lloyd 


I Live with Teenagers e ° Novella Duboise 
EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION Stepping Into Summer ° ° «+ « centerspread 


How Do Our Chi'dren Grow? . oy om Vera Snelling 


i9s7 


THE PROFESSION 
City Salary Trends . .. . NEA Research Division 
Vacationing in the nation’s capi- Sam and His $5 Bill . . . - + « John H. Starie 
tal? Why not drop in at NEA head- Religion in Teacher Education o -« « A. Ly Sobaly 
quarters, 1201 16th Street, N.W., to Birthrates and Birthrights . . . s . . William G. Carr 


meet the staff and see how NEA is Philadelphia Revisited . . . . . . Martha A. Shull 
helping you? If you’re a “sidewalk 


superintendent,” you'll enjoy watch- 
ing progress on section three of the 
new eight-story building. Can’t make 
it this summer? Then we'll look for CONTINUING SERVICES 
you at Christmas time. 


Investigation in Gary . . . . « « Virgil M. Rogers 
Outstanding Educational Books of 1956 vib te este 


Bookshelf . . . «© « e It’s a Date A: ee 
Golden opportunity. With the Centennial Timetable . . New NEA Life Members 
publication of the May issue, the From the Four Corners . 346 News and Trends i i 
JouRNAL staff looks at the year just If You Are an Elementary- Our Readers Write . . 
ended and begins plans for 1957-58. School Principal . . . 350 ees Be ee 
Now’s the time to write a letter tell- 
ing us what you liked or didn’t like 
about this year’s covers, center- 
spreads, layouts, articles—and what RESS aruneiny, Se sre, namioels: Grameen prapeuntin 
you'd like to see in your JOURNAL 


next year. The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 


not a statement of policy of the Association uniess set by resolution. 
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open forum for its readers. Ideas a 


opinions expressed here are those 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET TO FAR-AWAY PLACES | wea“ "% "con? ‘ 


More Centennial Salutes 


ON BEHALF of the Girl Scouts 
America, I take pleasure in extendi 
congratulations to the National Edg 
cation Association on its 100 years ¢ 
outstanding service in the field of ed 
cation. 

The NEA has always been mog 
helpful to the Girl Scouts, and we loo 
forward to continuing cooperation ¢ 
matters of mutual interest. 

—OLIVIA LAYTON, president, Git 


GROUP & INDEPENDENT TRAVEL Scouts of the United States of America 
ACADEMIC CREDIT 


ON BEHALF of the Midland Teache 


Division of Travel Service Panes a ee 


For itineraries and Department J 


other information write National Education Association FOR YOUR INFORMATION | 


2 t ., N.W. . 2 NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.Wy 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Washin sy Doe ; 
1957 EA convention: June 30-July 
Philadelphia. 


PACIFIC CIRCLE © WEST INDIES ¢ EUROPE ® CANADA @ ROUND THE WORLD | “An'iducated People Moves Freedom Fan 


ward.” : 
NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659,199 
A e id M + t di n . L NEA officers and headquarters staff: S 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, insid 





back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Ha 
soe, k, Pages 95-110. ; 

epartments: Handbook, page 16% 

NEA committees commissions, council; 
Handbook, pass 1 

Centennial Action Program goals: Ha 
book, pages 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
the Teaching Profession: Information f 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July 
and August by the National Education A& 
sociation of the United States, 1201 16 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. P 


NEA JourRNAL goes to all members of thé 
- P ee eee v# Association. Active membership dues, if 
pate ron , - Aw o ae ‘ cluding Journat, $5; including other p 
init = , Lie 3 lications in addition to Journat, $10; li 
. : membership, $150. Single copies of Journ, 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter Octé 
t t University of . Resuer ber 23, 1920, at the post office at Washir 
ay e ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 191 
Acceptance a —t at special a 
i postage provided for in section 
SUMMER SESSION .. . JUNE 24-AUGUST 23 of October 3, 1017, authorized Tenuate 
Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel NEA OFFICERS 


individual needs. President, MARTHA A. SHULL 
For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. C 


Attractive, comfortable, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado NEA DUES 


Director of Summer Session, Department 2E5 Regular—including full active privil 
P University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado and a year’s subscription to JourRNAL. 
+ amines sanghine Please send me free complete information on Summer Session pn wy =e —_—s privileg = 
ae : lease i umme . plus a year’s subscription to JourRNaAL, 
. limitless mountain search Bulletin, Proceedings. 
playground and cultural Life—full privileges for life, includia 
z JourRNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. 
attractions ... and con- pen Pa gps annually ae year 
: ; etired— member. for five yea 
genial companions pot prior to retirement. Includes year’ 5 
tud d buil ; scription to JourNAL and active privileg 
semimee seit aaa a5 except Ln nr to vote, to serve as dele ated 
memories. Representative Assembly, to hold o 


on-campus apartments 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Teacher Welfare 


& A case in Butte, Montana, assumed national impor- 
tance last March 14, when Judge William F. Shallenberger 
granted the petition of the NEA and the Montana Educa- 
Benson, et al. v. School 


. , 
County, et al 


intervene in 
Silver Bou 


tion Association to 


District No. 1, 


At issue are the rights and salary scale of eight nonunion 
teachers, who are being paid less than union teachers of 
similar training and experience under a master agreement 
signed in April 1956 between the board of trustees and 
Local 332 of the American Federation of Teachers. Among 
other things, this agreement recognizcs the union as the 
exclusive bargaining representative of all the teachers in 
the system and requires union membership for continued 
employment. 


A tenure teacher who fails to join the union may keep his 
job; however, he is not included in any benefits or salary 
increases negotiated by the union, and is employed without 
contract under the same conditions as prevailed in 1955-56. 


Eight nonunion tenure teachers filed suit last November 
to contest the legality of the “union security” clause and to 
compel the board to pay them in accordance with the salary 
schedule which applics to union teachers. The cight teach- 
ers—with legal assistance from the NEA, thru its Defense 
Commission, and the MEA, by action of its board of direc- 
tors—also seck a declaratory judgment that the board may 
not discriminate against nonunion teachers by act and con- 
tract, merely because they choose not to join the union. 


The case is pending in the District Court of the Second 
Judicial District, Silver Bow County, Montana. 


Federal Activities 


> A compromise version of HR 1 was reported by the 
House Subcommittee on General Education on April 4, by 
a vote of six to one. The bill, originally introduced by Rep- 
resentative Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.), provides for fed- 
eral funds for school construction. 


Grants to the states will run at the rate of S400 million 
a year for Half of this the 
Democratic formula of flat grants; the other half is to 
be apportioned according to the Republican-sponsored 


five years. sum follows 


variable-grant basis. The compromise version provides for 
adjustment of payments according to state cffort in financ- 
ing education, and incomes within each state. 


In localities where interest rates are cxcessive, HR 1 
continucs to provide for federal purchase of school bonds 
thru advances to the reserve funds of state school-building 
authorities. 


Committee spokesmen quickly hailed the new version 
of HR 1, which was scheduled to go to the floor of the 
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House after consideration by the House 


\ Committce on 
Education and Labor. The first legislative success of the 
current session came on the morning of April 4, day of 
the NEA birthday party. That evening President Eisen- 


hower affirmed the federal funds for 


page 


necd for 


NEA. (Sec 


again 
schools in his talk to the 300.) 

& A switch of one vote prevented a sharp cut in the 
budect of the U.S. Office of Education on the floor of the 
House last month. Repre Bolton (R- 
\ “nay” for a final 
tally of 207 to 206, which left uncut the proposed budget 
for the Office, 


tative Frances P 


Ohio) changed her vote from “yea” to 
including the 


NEW COOPEFAtIVE-rEscare h 


program. 


Significance of the vote, says J. L. McCaskill, executive 
secretary of the NEA Legislative Commission, lics in the 
fact that it may forecast the lineup on the proposed school 
construction bill. “Congress is cconomy-minded, but not 
blindly so. The preservation of the budget of the Office 
brightens the outlook for HR 1, but it also shows how 
many members of Congress still necd to be persuaded of 
necd for increased for cducation- -rescarch, 


the support 


publications, classrooms, and consulting services.” 


© Congressmen heard 2 strong case for an expanded pro- 
gram of driver cducation when Norman Key testified on 
April 2 before the special subcommittee on. tratin safety of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Mr. Key is secretary of the National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA. 


} 


Lack of revenue, according to Mr. Key. 


chief cause of neglect of driver 


IS perhaps the 
cducation in the schools. 
He urged that “financial support should be available 
for thc 

local, 


federal level.” Mr. Key then asked for an cxpanded pro- 


and administered on the same basis as that whole 


program of public education. —whether at state, or 
gram of trattic-safety education, improved recruitment of 
teachers, more educational rescarch, and “federal appropria- 
tions to help provide the necessary equipment, par- 


ticularly practice-driving cars.” 


Higher Education 


& Financial aid for highcr education is the aim of a 
nationwide advertising campaign launched last month by 
the Advertising Council, to supplement its Better Schools 


campaign, in cttect since 19-47, 


Its purpose is to inform the American people of higher 
education’s growing financial headaches, to create a climate 
in which colleges and universitics can more casily obtain 
contributions from the public, alumni, business, labor, and 
religious institutions. 


& The Ford Foundation launched a recruiting drive for 
college teachers last month. It appropriated $25 million for 


a large-scale extension and development of the National 
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Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, initiated in 1945 
by Princeton University and previously supported by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation and the General Education 
Board. About $10 million of the grant will go directly to 
universitics for aid to graduate students beyond the first 
year. Another large part will increase to about 1000 the 
number of graduate fellowships available thru the founda- 
tion in cach of the next five years. 


& President Eisenhower, in a special message for the 
national stay-in-school campaign, explained that only by 
staying in school can young people “hope to make their 
finest contribution to the strenvth of the nation and reach 
the fulfilment of their own lite purposes.” Sponsored by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Department of Labor, the drive is aimed at the 40°, of 
all high-school freshmen who drop out before graduation. 


& The U.S. Children’s Bureau has a new head. She is 
Katherine Brownell Octtinger, dean of the School of Social 
Work, Boston University. Mrs. Octtinger succeeds Martha 
M. Ehot, who resigned in January to become professor of 
public health at Harvard University. 


NEA Information 


PA new record was set last month, as membership in 
the NEA reached a high of 695,360. 


Life members now total more than 10,000. By action of the 
NEA Board of Directors, the instalment purchase of new 
life memberships will cnd on May 31, 1957. At the same 
time, the cochairmen of the NEA building fund, A. C. 
Flora and Karl H. Berns, voiced a call for life members 
with unpaid balances to voluntarily speed up their pay- 
ments. 


& The NEA building-fund campaign otticially closes at 
the end of this month, the directors decided. They praised 
the efforts of teachers and expressed their pleasure with the 
success of the five-year campaign. At the same time they 
authorized continue their efforts to 


individual states to 


meet their goals. 


Launched five years ago, the NEA building-fund cam- 
paign achicved two goals: it raised enough money to meet 
its five-year goal; and it collected enough money and 
pledges to assure completion of the new NEA headquarters 
building, even in the face of rising costs of construction and 
land acquisition. 


The original goal had been $5 million; this was achieved 
a year ahead of schedule. At last count, total contributions 
had reached $7,520,305, a “rousing success,” in the words 
of the campaign cochairmen. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& James E. Russell has been named as secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission of NEA and aasa. Dr. 
Russell currently serves as assistant executive officer of the 
Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia 
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University. He will succeed Howard E. Wilson, who will 
leave EPC to become dean of the school of education at 


the University of California at Los Angeles in July. 


& A photographic essay on “What Is a School?” is 
scheduled to appear in the June 11 issue of Look (availa- 
ble May 28). Author is George B. Leonard, Jr., who wrote 
last year’s prize-winning article on ‘"What Is a Teacher?” 


& Peabody Awards went to two TV programs with which 


NEA is identified. NBC's Youth Wants To Know was 


singled out as the top program for youth or children. NEA 
has been athliated with the panel show since 1956. 


Best TV promotion of international understanding was 
cas’s The Secret Life of Danny Kaye. NEA prepared and 
distributed a classroom discussion guide for the program, 
which was sponsored by UNICEF. 


& STAR awards, for outstanding achievement in science 
teaching, went to 60 teachers this spring. The awards were 
made by the National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
under a grant from the U. S. National Cancer Institute. 


High-School Commencements 


& Commencements are becoming shorter, based on 
planning that involves faculty, students, and parents. There 
is increasing use of a central theme instead of old-fashioned 
reliance on outside speakers, according to the National 
Association of Sccondary-School Principals, NEA. 


Most junior high schools are de-cmphasizing graduation 
exercises by holding them during the school day, sometimes 
as part of an assembly program or as part of an achieve- 
ment day. Senior high schools also are changing the em- 
phasis of their programs but prefer cvening meetings. Out- 
blue 


for boys, white for girls, or gray for both—are replacing 


door ceremonics are on the increase; caps and gowns 


the traditional blue suits and white dresses; commence: 
ment-weck activities are decreasing; and the use of saluta- 


torian and valedictorian is going out of fashion. 


Supervision and Curriculum 


> “Prompt and favorable action” on federal-aid bills 
now pending before Congress was urged by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, at its 
annual mecting in March. 


The resolution was passed at the 12th annual conference 
of ascp. It also asked Ascb members to encourage their 
local and state associations, as well as individual members, 
to kcep their Congressional representatives informed of the 
need for federal aid to education. 


Correction 


& Item 1 of the explanation of Proposition Number 1, 
page 277 of the April 1957 JOURNAL, should have read: 
“Increase annual dues of active and associate members from 


$5 to $10 (Article I, Sections 3 and 5).” 
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(Continued from page 290) 
Club, I extend greetings as the NEA 
observes 100 years of services. 

—DOROTHY REYNOLDS, president, Mid- 
land (Mich.) Teachers Club. 


Centennial Issue Comments 


CONGRATULATIONS on the superb cen- 
tennial issue. In its entirety, this mag- 
azine will be one of the distinctive and 
fitting features ofa great centennial year 
for a great professional organization. 

—HOBART H. BELL, editor, Ohio 
Schools. 


“As I Remember Him” by Peter 
Crabtree was delightful reading. He 
told his story well with charm, warmth, 
and subtle humor. 

—ETHEL C. RUPPERT, principal, Ran- 
dallstown (Md.) Elementary School. 


CENTENNIAL issue is great. As I read 
of the developments, I could relive 
many things that for nearly 80 years I 
have lived and worked for. The saga 
is from “rate-bills and log shacks” to 
“federal bills and modern functional 
buildings.” May the next century bring 
-even greater progress, 

—ARTHUR R. MEAD, emeritus profes- 
sor, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


ON THE occasion of the centennial of 
the NEA, one would like to congratu- 
late those concerned with excellent 
service to the profession. But the cen- 
tennial issue of the JouRNAL causes an 
opposite reaction. An opportunity for 
growth was missed. 

Why was this issue, functioning to 
review the past and to indicate the 
future, so poorly executed? Aside from 
the excellent lead article by Hollis Cas- 
well, there is little to challenge the in- 
tellect or the hopes of teachers. This 
issue is plagued by the same irritants 
that too often characterize the Jour- 
NAL: an abundance, of clichés, trite ar- 
ticles, and looseness of language. 

—SAUL B. GROSSMANN, Collingswood, 
New Jersey. 


THE entire format of the centennial 
issue, as well as the content of the 
articles, does justice to our centennial 
celebration. 

—PAUL A. GRIGSBY, superintendent, 
Granite City Community Unit, IIl. 


What a magnificent and interesting 
job you have done on the centennial 
issue! 

—H. E. GAYMAN, executive secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 


THE centennial issue has been read 
with much interest because I have 
lived thru more than half of NEA’s 
100 years. I was 89 on March 13. My 
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first teacher’s certificate was issued to 
me in Miami County, Ohio, when I 
was 16. I pledged myself to work in 
the rural field and have remained true 
to that pledge. Might it not be that 
the support of the NEA to the ad- 
vancement of rural schools should have 
been recognized in your coverage of a 
century of growth? 
—A, B. GRAHAM, Columbus, Ohio. 


CONGRATULATIONS upon the excel- 
lent JouRNAL. The March issue was 
particularly good. 

—KENNETH G. HANCE, Speech Associa- 
tion of America, 


Your centennial issue is a master- 
piece! Never have I seen so much in- 
formation and inspiration crowded in- 
to such little space. 

—ANDREW D. HOLT, 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


University of 


LET me congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent centennial issue. I am putting 
it in my school files as a source of good 
material for future articles on educa- 
tion in the United States. 

—C. EDMUND FISHER, editor, The Ad- 
vance, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. 


What a wonderful issue! Congratu- 
lations! 

—BEN BRODINSKY, Arthur C. Croft 
Publications, New London, Conn. 


Tue Centennial issue is a magnif- 
icent job. 

—CHARLES G. REIGNER, president, H. 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. 


May I have permission to use “The 
Good New Days” in a letter to our 
local paper? It’s a perfect answer to 
those who long for “the good old days.” 

—CARL TOWLEY, Hopkins (Minn.) 
High School. 


Student Salutes NEA 


CONGRATULATIONS on the celebration 
of your centennial anniversary! 

As one of many thousands of school 
children in Philadelphia, I recognize 
and appreciate the fact that the Na- 
tional Education Association seeks to 
strengthen democratic civilization in 
the United States. 

Philadelphia is greatly honored that 
the NEA has chosen it for its centen- 
nial anniversary convention city. All 
Americans should be grateful for your 
fine work. 

—JAY HAYES, 84-203, Henry H. 
Houston school, Philadelphia. 


Children’s Interests 


I HAvE read Harold G. Shane’s “Chil- 
dren’s Interests” (April NEA JourNaL) 


ORANGE GARDENS 
KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA 


ria 


America’s Only Community 
Completely Designed 
For Retirement Living 
Visit soon... or write today! 


ORANGE GARDENS 


P.O. Box 291, Dept. T5 
Kissimmee, Florida 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


TWO TERMS 
June 17-July 20 July 22-Aug. 24 


Enjoy summer study in the delightful cli- 
mate of the scenic Alleghenies amid abun- 
dant outdoor recreational opportunities. Sum- 
mer courses are offered in almost all depart- 
ments of instruction by competent members 
of the regular staff. Course offerings are 
arranged with special consideration for the 
requirements of public school teachers. 


Special Kindergarten Workshop second term. 
Write to the Dean 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


N CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
WITHOUT FEES 


TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, LI- 
BRARIANS—urgently needed at all 
levels and subjects for actual U. S. and 
World-Wide opportunities. (Teaching, 
Library and Administrative sitions 
—Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards— 
Student Aid). A monthly Journal with 
complete job data plus salaries. NO 
FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library va- 
cancies listed free. Also special mem- 
bership gs go Highly recommend- 
ed by 1000’s of educators since °52. 


JOB-OF-THE-MONTH 
in Venezuela, S. A. 
Opportunities for Sept. ‘57 in all Elem. 
aan and Jr. Hi. Salaries: $5400 to 
$7200, extra living allowance of $600 yrly., 
plus bonus. Excellent living quarters at 
$16 mo. Complete details and application 
procedure for this job and 1000's of others 
appear in the April issue of CRUSADE. 
- 2 issues $2, Special Trial Offer 
12 issues, (yrly) $5 
24 issues, only $8 
NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 
1000's of opportunities in all 
s opportun a 
States, over 21 Foreign Coun- 
tries. Includes: Over-seas Stud 
Awards, Summer Theaters. Earn- 
ing free trips to Europe, Dude 
Ranches, Industries, Camps, etc. 
Be first. Pick the job thet suits 
you best. Act now. Rush $2. 


CRUSADE—Dep!t. N4, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Digest of article by Mildre 


- Borton, Kala 


by Mildred Frey Borton 


Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rich, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 


0€d 


zoo Public 


Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A unit developed in 
cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education. 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called “‘Our Parents 


Help Our Community.” 


Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 


The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “‘I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves, 


For a quick DL lift / 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 


with special attention, for I, too, feel 
that the classroom teacher plays a sig- 
nificant part in uncovering and guid- 
ing children’s interests from their earli- 
est years in school. 

—GRACE GARDNER, first-grade teacher, 
Ridge Road School, North Haven, 
Conn. 


Suggested Educational Program 


A FEw months ago, my face was razor- 
slashed from ear to nose by one of my 
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students—a 15-year-old seventh-grader. 
Since then, I have devoted a great deal 
of thought to what could be done 
about the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency and about our educational 
crisis. 

The education of our young should 
certainly be as important as the pro- 
duction of material things or even the 
maintenance of our national defense— 
both of which are dependent on edu- 
cation to attain their aims. 


In spite of this, we have yet to put 
the vast powers of this nation together 
to solve our educational dilemma. We 
lack everything but the children 
who fill our classrooms. To attain our 
goal we must start somewhere. In the 
steps outlined below, I have tried to 
provide a tentative point of departure. 
They are steps that I believe should be 
contained in any sound educational 
program. 

1. Establishment of a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. Appointment of a national advis- 
ory board of educators and laymen to 
determine what kind of education 
Americans will need for the future. 
Board members would establish a broad 
framework and assist in making deci- 
sions about curriculum, staff, building, 
and finance. However, college, local, 
and state boards of education would 
have major responsibility for carrying 
out recommended programs. 

Three subgroups—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college—would develop re- 
search and materials in their respective 
areas, correlate them, and report to 
this board. 

3. Provision of periodic physical, 
mental, and emotional screening of all 
students, followed by necessary care 
and treatment. Such a program, pre- 
ventive and remedial in nature, would 
assure each child the maximum oppor- 
tunity for normal development. 

4. Establishment of local, regional, and 
area centers of advisement and coun- 
seling. Competent personnel would in- 
terview, test, and counsel students to 
help them make the best choice of an 
occupation and of training for it. 

Capable students would receive, at 
public expense, all the training neces- 
sary for any socially useful occupation. 
Students not meeting requirements for 
a government-sponsored program (or 
not wishing to participate in the pro- 


SAY WHEN 


When do you think the follow- 
ing words were written? The an- 
swer, given in the inverted type 
below, may surprise you. 


“Now the next problem is, how 
to teach pupils in classes in the 
graded system ... and not sac- 
rifice individual power and indi- 
vidual opportunity. Do you think 
that we have solved that question 
to our entire satisfaction? Is it 
not true that scores of bright boys 
and girls endowed with superior 
ability are chained down to the 
system .. . when if they had the 
liberty or power, they could ac- 
complish the eight-year course in 
six?” 


“£891 ‘sdusp22204g WAN 
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gram) would attend a college or other 
advanced-training program at their 
own expense. 

The procedures I have outlined 
would utilize all our potential skilled 
and professional manpower, much of 
which is now being wasted in America. 
What better goal could a nation have 
than to prepare its future citizens to 
make their optimum contribution to 
society? 

—GEORGE W. 
Mich. 


CANFIELD, Ypsilanti, 


NEA Centennial Timetable 

May—Convention edition of state jour- 
nals; publication of NEA: The First 
Hundred Years (special NEA edition) 
by Edgar B. Wesley. 

May 21-22—Centennial seminar on “New 
Directions in Research in Human Com- 
munications” at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

June 16-22—Centennial celebration for 
business education, Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas. 

June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
- Philadelphia; presentation of centennial 
composition, “Song of Democracy,” by 
Howard Hanson; commemorative stamp; 
FTA ceremonies at the Athenaeum; 
centennial festival; NEA tours; and ex- 
hibits. 

November—Special volume of Proceedings. 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week. 

Thruout the Year—Use of centennial film, 
A Desk for Billie; and promotion of 
community discussion programs thru 
the leaflet, To Consider Education in 
a Changing World. (For further infor- 
mation, write NEA centennial office at 
NEA headquarters.) 


Teacher-Politician 


RoLLiIn W. WHEELER, head of the 
social-studies department of the Flag- 
staff, Arizona, 
public schools 
and” vice-mayor 
of that city, is 
serving his third 
term on the Flag- 
staff City Council. 

During part of his 

second term he 

served as mayor. 

He is the first 

public - school 

teacher in Flagstaff to have been a 
council member and the only one in 
northern Arizona to have been a 
mayor. 

Since 1941, Mr. Wheeler has been 
civil-defense director for Coconino 
County, Arizona, and cp coordinator 
for Flagstaff. 

Also active in community organiza- 
tions and professional groups, Mr. 
Wheeler is a member of FEA and AEA, 
and an NEA member since 1925. 
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AT BERKELEY 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Two sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 17 to 
July 27; July 29 to 
September 7. Tuition fee 
$60 for each session. 


Summer AT SANTA BARBARA 


COLLEGE 


One Session of Six Weeks— 
June 24 to August 2. 
Tuition Fee $60. 


Sessions 


Coyrses have been planned to 
stress all phases of teacher 
training. For BULLETINS, ad- 
dress University of California 
Summer Sessions Office, Dept. 
N, Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Dept. N, Los Angeles 24; 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara Col- One Session of Eight 

lege, Dept. N, Goleta, Califor- Weeks—June 24 to August 
nia. y 16. Tuition Fee $80. 


AT LOS ANGELES 


One Session of Six Weeks— 
June 24 to August 2. 
Tuition Fee $60. 


MY FIRST 
NINETY 
YEARS 


The Autobiography of 


CLIFFORD H. NOWLIN 
Recipient of 1957 Golden Key Award 


Autographed $ 3 .00 per copy 


Send orders to: 


C. H. NOWLIN 


3418 Arlington Ave. 


WEST INDIES 
HAVANA 
NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 17-Day Island Hopping g 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 
Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 
South America— Any or All! § Dominican 
Includes finest hotels, 
fastest transportation, most 
meals, sightseeing, and 
transfers. Independent 
travel. Optional extensions. 
Stop over anywhere. All 
details arranged. Daily 
departures. Attractive low § ... air or ship. 
summer rates! From $51.50 
See your loco! travel agent or write: 


UNITED TOURS 


343 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


‘a 


Republic, 
Jamaica. Ship 
is your hotel. 
From $190. 
Complete 
Havana and 
Nassau tours 


Independence, Mo. 


505 Columbia Bidg. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY = 22 <slumbie Bid 


Good TEACHING positions in Calif., Oregon, Washington, 9 other Western States, Alaska & Hawaii. 
Member N.A.1T.A. Agency's 76th yr. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


CLINTO 


Cozzens, Mor 
Member—-N.A TA. 37th "Fear 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU and FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Our two affiliated offices cover the entire educational field in all ‘administrative fields and = teaching Soise. 
There are ali types of excellent rtunities for advanceme ich we are asked to make recommendation 
in universities, colleges, and public and private schools. ur service is nation wide. 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
° PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Se the Volley of the Sone 


MEMBER N.AT.A SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





produced by 
Martha Rountree and 


nferernce Oliver M. Presbrey 


executive producer 


1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. * District 7.4525 Mf Bob Novak 


May 1, 1957 


Miss Martha A. Shull, President 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. Cc. 


Dear Miss Shull: 


In NEA's own words, an educated people moves freedom forward. 
This certainly points up the achievements of one hundred years of service 
by the National Education Association. 


In the last century America and the world have moved forward at an 
unexcelled rate. To a large degree this is due to the high educational 
standards that the teaching profession has created and maintained. 


Martha Rountree's PRESS CONFERENCE is honored and proud to 
participate in the opening -day activities of your Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia on June 30, 1957. 


PRESS CONFERENCE was conceived as a service to all the nation and 
a tribute to the greatest safeguard of our people -- 4 free press. So it be- 
comes evident that we share a basic conviction with NEA. We fully believe 
that in the next one hundred years your organization and the teachers it 
represents will make even greater strides -- for truly, an educated people 
moves freedom forward. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dnarthe rte 


artha Rountree 


Starring the Nation’s Press ABC-TV — 9:00 to 9:30 p.m. E.S.T. 
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Summer 
School 
With a 


fl 


Difference/ * 


That is Florida’s Summer 


Educational Enrichment Program 


ZOLLIE MAYNARD and THOMAS D. BAILEY 


school bells will ring 


ie FLORIDA, 
again in mid-June—and nearly 
half the voungsters who closed their 


earlier will, 
happily, throng 


and — play- 


textbooks weeks 
voluntarily 
back to 
grounds. 

These boys and girls will be 
turning to participate in the Sum- 
mer Educational Enrichment Pro- 
gram, now in its 10th year and op- 
erating in each of the 
school districts. 

Florida is proud to have 
neered in summer enrichment 
a statewide basis and glad that the 
program is now a firmly established 
and accepted part of the 
school system. 

There is a strong family 
blance between the Florida 
gram and the type long advocated 


two 
and 


classrooms 


he 


state’s 67 


pio- 
on 


public- 


resein- 


pro- 


Mr. Maynard is the consultant for 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation, Florida State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee. Myr. Bailey is 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and NEA state director for Florida. 
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This 


assembly-line technic is 


one 


way 


of teaching artificial respiration to many 


youngsters in the — stmmer 


by NE.A’s American 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; and our own physical- 


Association for 


education teachers have provided 
much of the leadership and know- 
how in the program’s development. 
However, program cmphasis is not 
being placed on sports and games 
alone, but the 


cational wholesome 


upon general edu- 
and 
constructive experiences for youth 


during the summe 


value ol 


months. 


The Sky's 
‘The 


been 


the Limit 


vacation period has also 


time when school 
equipment, 
can be used to develop inter- 
ests and talents to extent not 
possible during the regular school 
vear. From art and industrial art, 
homemaking, science, dramatics, 
and music comes a bumper summer 


, talent nights, 


secn as a 
facilities, and 


nel 


pel son- 


an 


crop of hobby shows 


program. 


pageants, rv programs, and excur- 
sions. 

Under skies, children 
may sing as long and as loudly as 
they like. ‘Teenagers — suffering 
(temporarily, we are confident) 
[rom spasms of rock ’n’ roll may 
therapeutically “purge the urge.” 
A girl can satisly her yen for me- 
an electric 
self-confidence 


summe. 


chanics by building 
Boys 


by learning judo. 


motor. build 











No credit is given, there are no 
attendance requirements, and no 
formal instruction in academic sub- 
jects is offered. In fact, remedial or 
make-up work is specifically pro- 
hibited by the enabling legislation 
under which the enrichment pro- 
gram operates, altho regular sum- 
mer-school sessions peacefully co- 
exist in many buildings. 

Many of the enrichment activi- 
ties, however, have produced aca- 
demically important benefits. For 
example, one summer a_ teenage 
boy, low in his grades and especial- 
ly weak in reading, became in- 
trigued by the proposition that a 
lever, if large enough, could move 
the earth. He began research of his 
own, and when fall came, he joined 
a special reading class, spent extra 
time in both laboratory and li- 
brary, and improved noticeably in 
his classroom behavior. 

Now and then, too, a summer 
group will, of its own accord, cast 
its activities in a classroom mold, 
particularly where shop or labora- 
tory facilities are made available. 
In Pinellas County, for example, 
last summer 157 youngsters carried 
out such projects as writing a man- 
ual for science experiments and de- 
signing and assembling kits of 
equipment. Group interest also led 
to much reading, film-viewing, and 
field-tripping. 


Everybody Gets in the Swim 


Given the season and the state, 
it is easy to understand why swim- 
ming is the most popular sport 
among the many possible athletic 
activities. The swimming program 
illustrates well the effort to be orig- 
inal, constructive, and cooperative 
in developing both the scope and 
the content of summer activities. 

Swimming has been on the re- 
ceiving end in help. given by out- 
side sources in two instances. 

In several coastal cities, Bob 
Zubrod, of the American Red Cross 
National Safety Service, has de- 
veloped an assembly-line technic 
for water-safety instruction. Using 
this technic and the assistance of 
129 adult volunteers, Mr. Zubrod 
has been able to offer water-safety 
training to thousands of young peo- 
ple of all ages. 

Statewide, the Red Cross Safety 
Service has more than quadrupled 
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Lewis McLain (Miami Herald) 


Sea shells collected on beach picnics decorate 
plaster paperweights made by a crafts group. 


its work in water-safety and _ first- 
aid instruction—a “mutual secu- 
rity” program that typifies the 
meshing of the summer enrichment 
program with the work of other 
agencies. 

“Tadpoles” are the products of 
a second novel phase of the swim- 
ming program. ' At Key West, thru 
courtesy of the U.S. Navy, two vol- 
unteer Naval instructors, using the 
facilities of the Navy’s only under- 
water swimming school, are teach- 
ing the youngsters between eight 
and 14 in that area the proper use 
of underwater swimming gear. 
Fifty-two tadpoles successfully com- 
pleted this course last year. 

At the Melbourne summer cen- 
ter, instruction is given in sailing, 
and a “pram” fleet, composed of 
small sail boats, has been organized 
with help from the local yacht club. 

Thruout the state, studies are 
made of marine life, and a great 
deal of ingenious craft work is done 
with shells, coral, and driftwood. 


Delinquency Rate Is Dropping 


One of the most encouraging of 
all the program results has been an 
actual decrease in juvenile delin- 
quency during the summer months, 
when, for the country as a whole, 
delinquency shows a sharp increase. 
This is most heartening to the edu- 
cators, who, from the beginning, 
have shaped the program with the 
belief that those things that are 
good for young people in general 
are good for their specific problems. 

Activities have very successfully 
attracted younger- teenagers. Teen 
clubs and centers have multiplied 


over and over again thruout the 
state. There seem to be two keys to 
this success: supervision by proper- 
ly qualified leaders and the special 
effort to use young people them- 
selves in organizing and regulating 
their own activities. 

To appeal directly to older teen- 
agers has been more difficult. Many 
teachers and principals, however, 
feel that the summer work with 
early teenagers has a great influ- 
ence upon their late-teen years, al- 
tho during that period they may 
not be active participants. 

Also, the experimental, flexible 
nature of the program permits its 
adaptation to special needs as they 
reveal themselves from time to 
time. Older teenagers, for example, 
seem to need work experiences, and 
a number of school systems are ex- 
perimenting with ways to assist 
young people in obtaining summer 
employment that will give them 
desirable experience. 


The Public Is Our Partner 


To say that good public relations 
have helped the program would be 


like saying that water helps a boat 


to float. 


An important part of the public- 
relations policy has been its qual- % 
ity of partnership. Particular care = 


has been taken to coordinate school- 


centered activities with those of @ 


other groups. In many cases, daily 
vacation Bible schools, Scout sched- 
ules, municipal recreation activi- 
ties, and the enrichment program 
are combined into a master com- 
munity calendar. 

In Ft. Lauderdale, most of the 
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community gave a hand in build- 
ing a recreation park, complete 
with athletic fields, swimming pool, 
a building for general use, and a 
concrete deck for dancing. 

How senior citizens react is 
shown in the behavior of an elder- 
ly couple who were disconcerted 
one morning to find part of the 
public beach in Clearwater roped 
off for an assembly-line water-safety 
program. When the reason was ex- 
plained, they took over the job of 
telling other would-be swimmers 
about “the wonderful program” 
that was being carried on. 


Family Solidarity Is Stressed 


A preschool brother may go to 
school with his older sister; par- 
ents and children enjoy family 
nights, which usually begin in the 
twilight hours and feature picnics 
and music especially attractive to 
family groups. 

One or two families often make 
up entire sets at square dances. Li- 
braries offer serious as well as rec- 
reational reading for all members 
of the family. Many schools report 
noticeable improvement in the 
reading skills of young people alter 
participation in the program. 

Slogan for this phase? You guessed 
it: The family that plays together 
stays together. 


Rural Programs Are Different 


Approval of the program by 
smaller newspapers makes up a 
good-sized slice of the public-rela- 
tions pudding. This is not surpris- 





ing, because the enrichment activi- 
ties have been thoughtfully ad- 
justed to rural communities. In 
many cases, the big yellow school 
buses operate in summer just as in 
winter. Or sometimes the program 
is taken to the children at centers 
established in a farmyard or a 
church. To these centers, on a reg- 
ular schedule, come _ instructors, 
equipment, and supplies. Bookmo- 
biles tour the countryside. 

In some areas, a two-hour morn- 
ing session is provided for preschool 
and primary children. Activities 
for older youngsters and adults are 
concentrated in twilight and eve- 
ning hours. In one small fishing vil- 
lage, a movie is shown twice a week 
with the total population of ap- 
proximately 100, from the youngest 
baby to the oldest grandpop, gen- 
erally present. 

In Indian River County, the 
circus was used as a central theme 
for much activity and instruction, 
climaxed by an actual “Big Top” 
performance attended by crowds of 
parents and citizens. 


Teachers Gain Experience 


So, you may say, the program is 
fun for the kids, fine for the com- 
munity, but what about the’ teach- 
ers? 

Their participation, like that of 
the youngsters, is completely vol- 
untary, and has no bearing on win- 
ter contracts. 

The Florida program this com- 
ing summer will employ a staff of 
2000. Not all of these teachers are 


* These kindergartners seem pleased with the 
circus they constructed during the summer. 


> 





Lewis Mclain (Miami Herald) 


specialists in physical education, 
recreation, or arts and crafts. Aca- 
demic teachers, too, find it fun to 
work and play in situations free 
from the tensions and restrictions 
that sometimes accompany wi'.ier 
work. Many say, also, that to hold 
the interest of their volunteer sum- 
mer students tests their ingenuity 
and often sharpens their teaching 
skills. 

Need it be said, too, that teach- 
ers welcome the additional income 
from such summer work? They are 
generally paid at the same rate as 
during the regular school year. 


Does It Cost—or Pay? 


Before the program could be- 
come more than a gleam in an edu- 
cator’s eye, it was necessary for a 
Citizens Committee on Education, 
composed of a representative group 
of lay citizens, to work long and 
hard for passage of a number of 
laws known as the Minimum Foun- 
dation Program for Education. 
Passed in 1947, these laws authorize 
the state to pay the full cost of the 
summer program. This year that 
cost will be $1,200,000. 

How do the taxpayers feel about 
this? Well, members of the citizens 
committee pay taxes; the legislators 
who authorized the program are 
perhaps the most tax-conscious of 
all taxpayers; educators and par- 
ents pay taxes. ‘Their collective con- 
clusion seems to be that school 
buildings should not be allowed 
to stand virtually idle one-fourth 
of the year; that physical fitness is 
a material asset; that it costs less 
to prevent juvenile delinquency 
than to cure it; that to enrich the 
educational program for children 
is to enrich the state and the na- 
tion. 

We do not mean to sound smug, 
or to intimate that all our sailing 
has been smooth. We are constantly 
secking to evaluate results, correct 
our weaknesses, extend our suc- 
cesses. We know that we have not 
reached our full potential, and we 
think this is a good thing. A grow- 
ing program is a healthy program. 

We are proud of the fact that we 
have pioneered and that other 
states are following similar patterns. 
To those who have yet to try a 
summer-enrichment program, we 
say: “Be Happy—Go Playground.” 
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On April 4, more than 1200 people 
attended the NEA centennial dinner 
sponsored by the NEA and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Education Associa- 
tion. 

The program included the following 
address by President Eisenhower 
(broadcast by four major radio net- 
works—ABC, CBS, MBS, and NBC), a 
speech by NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr (pages 303-305), and 
the presentation of the NEA centen- 


nial song by the Howard University 
Choir. 


T Is a privilege to take ‘part in 

this centennial anniversary of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. Like all citizens, I am proud 
of the progress American education 
has made over the past 100 years. 
Like all citizens, I am indebted to 
the generations who built our 
schools, and I am glad to pay trib- 
ute to the schoolteachers of Amer- 
ica who give their lives in the serv- 
ice of our children. And for the 
work the National Education: Asso- 
ciation has done to promote the 
goals of popular education, I am 
happy to express on behalf of the 
citizens of all the United States the 
appreciation of each of us. 

Not always did the provisions of 
educational opportunity for all 
seem vitally important to most 
Americans. A hundred years ago 
when Abraham Lincoln spoke of 
his boyhood, he said “there was 
absolutely nothing to excite ambi- 


President Eisenhower lights the 
centennial birthday cake while NEA 
President Martha A. Shull looks on. 


Cameramen, Inc. 


EDUCATION 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


* * * * * 


tion for education.” At one time 
Lincoln even decided to give up 
trying to study for a public career 
because he felt that his preparatory 
education was woefully inadequate. 
What a tragic loss it would have 
been if Lincoln’s lack of early edu- 
cation had prevented him from the 
full realization of the great powers 
of his heart and mind! 

One wonders how many young 
Americans have been handicapped 
by a similar lack of education. How 
many potential Lincolns have been 
lost to us because there were no 
schools for them to attend—no good 
teachers to excite their ambitions! 
Incidentally, a good teacher has 
been defined as an individual who 
can understand those who are not 
very good at explaining and explain 
to those who are not very good at 
understanding. 


Now, here is another question 
that we might ponder. I know there 
is no use going over past mistakes, 
but perhaps in this question there 
is a lesson for the future. It is this: 
Might this country not have been 
spared the senseless grief of the 
War Between the States and a just 
and peaceable solution to its causes 
reached, if there had been more 
men of education, more men of 
wisdom, in positions of leadership 
and among our people just a hun- 
dred years ago? 

The hope of the world is that 
wisdom can arrest conflict between 
brothers. I believe that war is the 
deadly harvest of arrogant and 


Ph dunreasoning minds. And I find 


grounds for this belief in the wis- 
dom literature of Proverbs. It says 
in effect this: Panic strikes like a 





he Most Important Subject 


President Eisenhower urges federal help for schools at the 
NEA centennial birthday party in Washington, D. C. 


* * * * * 


storm and calamity comes like a 
whirlwind to those who hate knowl- 
edge and ignore their God. 

Now, because Lincoln had such 
a hunger for education and because 
he saw our country endure such a 
tragic experience with the deadly 
fruits of ignorance and of prejudice, 
he exalted the ideals of education. 
In the very beginning of his politi- 
cal career, Lincoln made clear to 
his constituents how he stood on 
this important matter. 

He said: “Upon the subject of 
education ... I can only say that I 
view it as the most important sub- 
ject which we as a people can be 
engaged in... . For my part I de- 
sire to see the time when education, 
and by its means, morality, sobriety, 
enterprise and industry, shall be- 
come much more general than at 
present, and should be gratified 
to have it in my power to contrib- 
ute something to the advancement 
of any measure which might have 
a tendency to accelerate” the wider 
education of our people. 


In THE year the National Educa- 
tion Association was formed there 
was introduced into the Congress 
the first College Land-Grant bill, a 
bill donating certain federal lands 
to the states and territories to pro- 
vide a perpetual fund for the pur- 
pose of increasing the facilities of 
higher education across the country. 
The bill did not pass in 1857, but 
when Mr. Lincoln became Presi- 
dent he was pledged to its support, 
and during his administration, it 
was passed. 

Lincoln signed that bill at a 
critical moment in the nation’s 
history—at a time when hopes for 
an early end of the War Between 
the States were broken by the costly 
and indecisive battles of the Penin- 
sular Campaign. It is significant 
that at the moment when Lincoln’s 
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military hopes were at their lowest 
ebb, he signed a bill providing for 
the rapid increase in our educa- 
tional resources. 

The two events can be closely 
related. The strength of our arms 
is always related to the strength of 
our minds. Our schools are strong 
points in our national defense. Our 
schools are more important than 
our Nike batteries, more necessary 
than our radar warning nets, and 
more powerful even than the ener- 
gy of the atom. 

This is true if for no other rea- 
son than that modern weapons 
must be manned by highly edu- 
cated personnel if they are to be 
effective, and the energy of the 
atom can only be understood and 
developed by the most highly 
trained minds in the country. 

But far more important than 
this, our defense must always rest 
on clear comprehension of the basic 
values we seek to protect—the true 
nature of the contest between hu- 
man dignity and regimentation. 

Thus, the education of our chil- 
dren is of prime importance to each 
of us. Moreover, to maintain the 
common defense and to guarantee 
the progress of our nation, each of 
us must discharge his own rightful 
and proper role in developing the 
intellectual capacities of all chil- 
dren living in every corner of our 
land. Each individual, each com- 
munity has a vital function to per- 
form. 

For I remind you that the great 
colleges and universities that sprang 
up under Lincoln’s College Land- 
Gr. 1t bill were not federal projects. 
By no means! Most of the capital 
and organization for these institu- 
tions was provided by the states 
themselves. In this, as in all other 
things, Lincoln believed that gov- 
ernment should do for people only 
what they could not well do for 
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themselves. The Land-Grant bill 
furnished the stimulus for greater 
local effort. 

At present, the land-grant col- 
leges and universities receive most 
of their support and all of their 
direction from local citizens. Also 
a healthy proportion of support 
comes from the students themselves. 
I add this because it is unwise to 
make education too cheap. If every- 
thing is provided freely, there is 
a tendency to put no value on any- 
thing. Education must always have 
a certain price on it, even as the 
very process of learning itself must 
always require individual effort and 
initiative. Education is a matter of 
discipline; and more, it is a matter 
of self-discipline. 


Lincoxn’s faith in education is 
part of America’s faith in the abil- 
ity of people to govern themselves. 
When men and women know the 
facts and are concerned about them, 
we believe they will make correct 
decisions. Prejudice and unreason- 
ing opposition will more and more 
give way before the clean flood of 
knowledge. 

This has always been my faith in 
democracy. Lincoln and education 
have always been closely associated 
in the memories of my boyhood. 
Indeed, the first school I attended, 
60 years ago, was called the Lin- 
coln Grade School. It was located 
across the street from my home in 
Abilene, Kansas. Nowadays, they 
refer to it as the “old” Lincoln 
School because, old and dilapidat- 
ed, it happily was replaced some 
years ago by a larger and stronger 
school. 

And so, each generation must 
build better schools for its children. 
Especially in today’s complex and 
challenging world, we need strong- 
er and bigger schools in which to 
train our children to accept their 
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magnificent opportunities and grave 
responsibilities — opportunities for 
life even richer than ours, respon- 
sibilities for the defense of their 
homeland and strengthening of the 
free world. This puts a greater bur- 
den on education than ever before 
—a greater burden on our teachers, 
classrooms, and curriculum. 


Tue school-building program of 
America suffered three grievous set- 
backs in this generation: The De- 
pression of the 30s, the War of the 
40s, and the Korean crisis of the 
50s. These three periods caused a 
drying up of normal schoolroom 
replacement and expansion—almost 
like three successive droughts. Dur- 
ing the Depression we were unable 
to build schools for lack of money; 
during the war we were unable to 
build schools for the lack of men 
and materials because most of these 
resources were diverted into the 
war effort. The same applied to the 
war in Korea and to the cold war 
in later years. 

So now our educational plant is 
not ample to cope with the enor- 
mous burden of present and future 
enrolments. Therefore, it is my 
firm belief that there should be 
federal help to provide stimulus 
to correct an emergency situation; 
that help does not imply a perma- 
nent acceptance of responsibility 


NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr escorts President 
Eisenhower to the _ rostrum. 
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which belongs, not to Washington, 
but to the local governments and to 
the local communities and to the 
people themselves. 

Federal help in building schools 
will not mean federal control. After 
these new schools are built, after 
the bricks are laid and the mortar 
is dry, the federal mission will be 
completed, All control and use of 
those schools will be in the hands 
of the states and of the localities. 


Every phase of the educational 
process, especially in our system of 
public schools, is important to all. 

Teachers need our active support 
and encouragement. They are do- 
ing one of the most necessary and 
exacting jobs in the land. They are 
developing our most precious na- 
tional resource: our children, our 
future citizens. They can do their 
best only as we show them our 
appreciation and offer them our 
individual help. 

We hear a lot about the deficien- 
cies and woeful conditions of edu- 
cation in America, a criticism that 
suggests a few questions. How many 
parents have visited their children’s 
schools? How many parents have 
offered to relieve some of the rou- 
tine burdens of the teachers, or 
invited them to a friendly supper 
at home? How many parents have 
tried to make the teacher a real 
partner in the responsibility—and 
the priceless privilege—of educating 
our children? 

My friends, I have asked these 
questions often to groups with 
whom I have met across the land— 
business leaders, professional lead- 
ers, people of all walks and types. 
I have been astonished that when 
I asked these questions and for a 
raising of hands if the answer is 
yes—how many fathers in our land 
cannot say they ever saw their son’s 
or their daughter’s teacher, and this 
whether they are in private or pub- 
lic schools. More often they looked 
at me as if I were a little bit “off my 
rocker” for asking such a question. 

But before my mind is always 
this picture. I had to go into Ger- 
many immediately after the shoot- 
ing was over—indeed, before it was 
—and I learned then that one of 
the practices of dictatorship is to 
allow no interference on the part 
of the parents with the schooling 





of their child. The children are 












taken over. It was Hitler’s trick * 
get these youngsters and teach them 
what he wanted them to know and 

to live that life. Parents were not| * 
even allowed in the room. 

I submit that the parents’ duty x 
of helping in making a partner of 
the teacher in the education of his 
or her child is one of the greatest# x 
privileges of free government. 

Lincotn had a great respect forg ¥ 
his teachers, that is, for the few he 
was able to find on the American 
frontier. But these few pioneer * 





teachers must have had a great in- 
fluence upon him, because in later 
life Lincoln was able to recall each 
by name. Just before he came to 
Washington as President-elect, Lin- 




















back. 
coln wrote a short account of his§ po, 
life. In this autobiography, directly} jook 
following a description of his im- If 
mediate family, Lincoln wrote} tions 
about his schoolteachers. After 30] pe h 
years, he was still able to recall] conf 
their full names and recorded his} and. 
sentiments in gratitude and affec. prese 
tion. orga 
With this example before me, If they. 
was proud to take part in the first} (oul 
White House Conference on Edu-§ toda 
cation two years ago. This was af} have 
nationwide conference of educators,§_ jong 
school administrators, and citizens 
concerned with the school problems{_ 
of our day. All of them were de- haps 
voted to the advancement of edu-} we , 
cation across the land. still 
From these White House confer-] bers 






ences—held in Washington, and 
more appropriately, in 4000 local 
communities in every state from 


ness 
coast to coast—from these White] toe 
House conferences came some new] of i 
ideas for strengthening the educa-] fact 
tional system of America. I trust] groy 
those ideas will be useful to you] gen 
of the National Education Associ- | ever 
ation. thir 

Using the words of Lincoln, I S 
believe education is “the most im-] of — 
portant subject which we as a peo- | 200 
ple can be engaged in,” and I join} the 
you in the hope that we in our gen- | so i 
eration may continue to accelerate | one 
the wider education of our people. | ma 

In doing so we shall be discharg- | a |! 
ing one of the greatest of responsi- | — 
bilities and participating in one} 
of the greatest privileges of an th 
American citizen, #+ # WwW 
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Our Heritage 
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vERY birthday invites us to look 
E in two directions—forward and 
back. But in this instance looking 
back shows us how difficult it is to 
look forward. 

If the 43 founders of the Na- 
tional Education Association could 
be here tonight, surely they would 
confess that in 1857 they could not 
and did not foresee the remarkable 
present status and strength of the 
organization they established. If 
they, with their buoyant spirits, 
could not foretell a fraction of 
today’s achievements, what warrant 
have we now to try to forecast the 
long reaches of the future? 


Or two things, however, we per- 
haps can be reasonably sure. First, 
we can see that our Association is 
still growing. It is growing in num- 
bers. But more important, it is 
gaining in clarity of purpose and, 
therefore, in influence and useful- 
ness. It is increasing in its ability 
to enlist the energy and enthusiasm 
of its members and its friends. The 
fact that our Association is still 
growing is a sign of vitality—a good 
general augury for the future, how- 
ever indistinct may be the shape of 
things to come. 

Second, we may be sure that none 
of us will be on hand for NEA’s 
200th birthday. Of course, some of 
the ladies among us age so slightly, 
so imperceptibly, so graciously that 
one is tempted to think they might 
make it. But even that I know is 
a happy illusion. 





Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
This article is based on his speech at 
the NEA centennial birthday party in 
Washington, D.C., on April 4. 
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There is a double temptation on 
an occasion such as this either to 
try to recount the full history of the 
past or to try to forecast what will 
happen in the next 100 years. In- 
stead, let me suggest three elements 
in our heritage that have helped 
our Association to endure. 


The first element in our heritage 
is the habit and the tradition of 
voluntary cooperation. 

No ordinance or statute requires 
anyone to support the NEA. Every 
activity under our charter is per- 
formed only because individual 
members willingly join forces to 
make it possible. 

This principle of voluntary part- 
nership for a common purpose 
brought the 43 founders together 
100 years ago. The printed message 
calling this meeting has been pre- 
served for us with all its old-fash- 
ioned sturdy phrases. It invited the 
participation of all teachers “who 
are willing to unite in a general 
effort to promote the educational 
welfare of our country.” It speaks 
of “concentrating the wisdom and 
power of numerous minds,” of “‘dis- 
tributing among all the accumulat- 
ed experiences of all.” 

Today this same desire “to con- 
centrate the power and wisdom of 
numerous minds” on the achieve- 
ment of common ends enlists 700,- 
000 NEA members and makes the 
Association by far the largest pro- 
fessional organization in the world. 

This part of our heritage mani- 
fests itself in many ways, but per- 
haps never in a more dramatic 
fashion than in these birthday din- 
ners. Tonight, as the edge of dark- 
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ness moved westward from Maine 
to California, in hotel ballrooms, 
in school cafeterias, in cities and 
towns and villages, in Hawaii and 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, members 
of the Association and their friends 
have gathered to celebrate its birth- 
day. We know of at least 2500 such 
occasions, and there must be hun- 
dreds more that have not been re- 
ported to us. 


Some of these dinners, for vari- 
ous practical reasons, have already 
been held. I would like to tell you 
about one of these. There is a town 
named Ulysses in the sparsely-pop- 
ulated area of the Kansas dust bowl. 
This is a rather unusual name for 
a town; it did not, however, derive 
from some far-wandering classical 
scholar. The explanation is simple: 
Ulysses is located in Grant County. 
And the NEA dinner there was 
sponsored by the Grant County 
Teachers Association. 

The president of the association 
wrote me that the dust was blow- 
ing so that one could not see the 
highway—‘“‘a total blackout,” in her 
words. Number of teachers in Grant 
County—75. Number present at 
the dinner—75; plus the school- 
board, plus the pTa officers, plus 35 
other citizens. 

They ate their centennial dinner 
in the school gymnasium. They lit 
their candles and cut their cake 
beneath the basketball goal. The 
tables were nicely decorated. The 
president wore an orchid. When 
the photographer took their group 
picture, so that we might have a 
record of this proud occasion, they 
all smiled that unconquerable 
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American grin — proud, friendly, 
and relaxed. As their president 
wrote me, “We did what we could 
to help make 1957 very important.” 

“We did what we could.” Upon 
that first person plural depends the 
very existence of the NEA. Our 
Association represents an unwritten 
but powerful treaty of mutual as- 
sistance among its members. With 
our colleagues across the nation 
and around the world, we here and 
now are the heirs and present cus- 
todians of the great tradition of 
voluntary cooperation. 

Without that element in its her- 
itage, the Association would be 
little more than a name and a legal 
entity. With it, as has often been 
proved in the past, no task is too 
big to tackle or to accomplish. 


Asecond aspect of our heritage 
is dedication to the ideal of equal 
opportunity for all. This is, of 
course, the central motif of Ameri- 


can education, the great theme to 
which other principles are merely 
accompaniments and elaborations. 

Because of this principle, every 
child born in America is born rich. 
He may not have the proverbial 
silver spoon, but he does have a 
golden key—the key of education 
to unlock the door of opportunity. 

The American people have ex- 
pected their system of universal 
education to produce miracles, and 
they have not been disappointed. 
The schools of the nation have 
moved freedom forward, as our 
slogan proclaims. Moreover, they 
have helped to make the nation 
united, strong, and prosperous, as 
well as free. 


‘To promote the cause of popu- 
lar education in the United States” 
—this great purpose of the Associa- 
tion was proclaimed at its first meet- 
ing in 1857. Those words are in our 
charter today. 























Bette Davis Stars in TV Show on Teaching 


How a courageous teacher helped 
her students survive a blizzard is 
the theme of Stranded, a May 9 
asc-Tv Telephone Time produc- 
tion. Bette Davis relives the 1940 
experience of Beatrice Enter, who 
was then teaching in a school in 
Nicollet County, Minnesota. 

Miss Davis was excited with the 
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part. “It helps show,” she said, 
“how many sacrifices teachers have 
to make in their everyday lives. We 
owe the teaching profession all the 
interest, assistance, and apprecia- 
tion we can muster.” 

Shown here with Miss Davis are 
Miss Enter (left}* and some mem- 
bers of the cast. 


Much else has changed in our 
country and in the world. To 
glimpse what has happened, it is 
only necessary to recall some of the 
circumstances prevailing in 1857, 

At that time, there were only 31 
states in the Union. Alaska was 
Russian, Puerto Rico was Spanish, 
the Canal Zone was part of a coun- 
try called New Granada, and Ha- 
waii was an independent kingdom, 

In 1857 there were no land-grant 
colleges, no school health services, 
no public kindergartens in the 
United States. Even the legal status 
of free secondary education was 
undetermined, Few men and even 
fewer women had opportunity for 
higher education. ; 

In 1857 the trans-Atlantic cable 
was laid, linking the two great land 
masses of the earth. It is a striking 
measure of the changing times that 
in 1957 we are preparing an earth 
satellite to link our planet with 
others. In 100 years the secrets of 
the land, the sea, and the air have 
been seized and harnessed. And 
eternally questing man now turns 
to assail the remote fortresses of 
outer space. 

In 1857, also, some genius in- 
vented what must be regarded as 
the greatest aid to instruction of all 
time: the first pencil with an eraser 
on the end! 

In 1857 Thomas Edison was a 
10-year-old boy conducting improb- 
able and hair-raising experiments 
in the basement of his home. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell was at school in 
Scotland. Wilbur Wright would 
not be born for another 10 years. 

Most of the founders of the NEA 
could remember when James Mon- 
roe was President of the United 
States. They were nearer in point 
of time to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than we are to them. 


Tueru the intervening century 
good times and bad have alter- 
nated. The unity of the nation has 
been tested and affirmed in the fiery 
crucible of civil conflict. New in- 
ventions have revolutionized com- 
munication and travel. New mate- 
rials, sources of power, and medi- 
cal discoveries have profoundly 
changed our personal habits, our 
economic patterns, and our social 
structures. 

Wars of massive destruction and 
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appalling ferocity have cast down 
some nations and created others. 
Our country has, with many a lin- 
gering, longing glance behind, be- 
come a world power. A great strug- 
gle for the loyalties and minds of 
men has shaken the world and con- 
tinues to do so. 

But thru all these changes, the 
NEA has never faltered in its zeal 
to provide a fair chance for all thru 
good educational opportunity for 
all. Changing conditions have led 
the Association to expand the scope 
of its efforts. Local support for uni- 
versal education has been supple- 
mented by growing state support. 

State support in turn will be 
supplemented by national support. 
Some barriers have to be removed 
before this goal can be attained, 
but nothing can alter the goal it- 
self. Nothing can weaken the de- 
termination of the Association to 
press on toward it. We inherit, in 
this respect, not only the achieve- 
ments of our predecessors, but also 
their unfinished business. And so 
the striving, too, is part of our 
heritage. 


The third part of our inheritance 
is the ideal of professional service. 
The founders declared that one 
major purpose of the new Associa- 
tion should be ‘‘to elevate the char- 
acter ... of the profession of teach- 
ing.” These identical words are 
still in our charter. Directly or in- 
directly, they guide the activities 
of the Association. 

In cooperation with 6000 state 
and local affiliates, the Association 
is steadily lifting the requirements 
for admission to the profession. It 
has been remarkably successful in 
winning approval for a four-year 
college preparation as a minimum 
for beginning teachers. 

It works for smaller classes—not 
that teachers may lead an easy life, 
but rather that teachers may lead 
a busy life, fully occupied in giving 
children the individual attention 
which is essential to their effective 
instruction. 

It promotes levels of compensa- 
tion and conditions of service which 
will make teaching an attractive 
career for the best of America’s 
youth. For competent teachers, and 
for competent teachers only, it in- 
sists on professional treatment. 
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Thru its research, publications, and 
conferences it increases the knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and skill of its mem- 
bers. 

It helps teachers in the classroom 
to make practical applications of 
scientific findings in child growth 
and psychology, to evaluate and 
improve their methods of teaching, 
to use wisely the new aids to learn- 
ing, to adapt the curriculum to new 
needs and to provide education 
suited to the interests and abilities 
of each child, to produce and use 
better textbooks and _ children’s 
reading materials, and to remove 
any artificial barriers between the 
school and its community. 

Thru its Code of Ethics, it has 
placed service above self, and it 
has identified those standards of 
conduct which befit the members 
of a responsible profession. In these 
and many other ways, the Associa- 
tion is making the practice of edu- 
cation in any of its branches re- 
spected because it is respectable. 

Great men and women, a few of 
them famous but most of them com- 
pletely unknown, have held our 
Association to this unselfish pur- 
pose over the past 10 decades. Oc- 
casionally some member of the 
Association is called upon for ex- 
traordinary devotion. Such was the 
case, for instance, a few months ago 
when a teacher led her pupils from 
a flaming firetrap school in North 











Carolina, risking and losing her 
own life as she did so. 

Few are called upon thus to give 
their lives for their students in one 
swift and irreversible decision. But 
many there are who give their lives 
for their students, hour by hour 
and day by day over many years of 
skilled and devoted service. The 
professional ideals, unselfish ideals, 
which motivate such lives are also 
part of the proud 100-year heritage 
of the NEA. 


So 100 years have come and gone 
since our Association was estab- 
lished. And 100 more years stretch 
out before us. 

Time is a seamless fabric. Clocks 
and calendars are human inven- 
tions. ‘hey measure the fabric of 
time, but they do not cut it. The 
clock ticks and the leaves of the 
calendar flip over to provide con- 
venient reference points in an un- 
broken pattern that we perceive 
only dimly, if at all. Minutes, days, 
years, and centuries are artificial 
and relative terms. 

In the life of a man, a century 
is a very long time indeed. In the 
life of an institution, a century may 
be only a brief interlude. At his 
100th birthday, if he survives that 
long, a man is at the beginning ol 
the end. An institution on the same 
occasion may be only at the end of 
its beginning. # + 





Martha Rountree’s Press Conference (ABC-TV) will originate from the NEA 
convention in Philadelphia on June 30. Miss Rountree (left) is shown here 
making plans with NEA President Martha A. Shull. (See also page 332.) 
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ee up and closing up—these two expressions 
summarize city-school salary trends. The 
process is not speedy, but, in the perspective of 
more than three decades, there have been strik- 
ing changes. Latest figures in the NEA Research 
Division’s continuing study are for 1956-57. 

Going up. The increases are only partly real, 
but, in dollars paid, salaries are rising. All six 
population groups show increases in classroom 
teachers’ median salaries over 1954-55. The 
smallest increase for the two years is 8.6%; the 
greatest 13.2%. (See the table.) For the six years 
beginning with 1950-51, increases ranged from 
27.2% to 44%. 

But the rest of the economy has been moving, 
too. In the six years from 1950 thru 1956, average 
annual earnings of employed persons rose 33%. 
When 33% is compared with trends for teachers, 
we note a slight relative gain for teachers in 
small cities but a loss in large cities. And, against 
the increased earnings of both teachers and 
others, the eroding effect of a 13% rise in prices 
has been felt during the six years. 

Long-time comparisons with all employed per- 
sons are also possible. From 1930-31 to 1956-57, 
increases in city teachers’ median salaries ranged 
from 128% to 212%. During the same period— 
the calendar years 1930 thru 1956—average earn- 
ings of all employed persons rose 193%. For the 
shorter period since 1940-41, the increases for 
teachers ranged from 115% to 220%; and for 
all employed persons in about the same period, 
208%. In both comparisons, teachers in small 
cities fared slightly better than workers in gen- 
eral; teachers in large cities, definitely worse. 

Closing up. In 1956-57, the median classroom 
salary in the largest cities was $5834, or 43% 
higher than the $4077 for teachers in the small- 
est cities. Back in 1930-31, the difference was 
more than twice as great—91%. In all positions, 
the differences between large and small cities 
are becoming smaller. 

The salary difference between elementary- and 
high-school teachers is also shrinking. In cities 
of 30,000-100,000 population, elementary-school 
teachers in 1930-31 were paid 9% less than all 
teachers combined, and high-school teachers were 
paid 20% above the composite median. By 1956- 
57, the corresponding figures were only 5% and 
10%. All population groups show a similar trend. 

Administrative salaries and instructional sal- 
aries are coming closer together. In 1930-31, su- 
perintendent’s salaries were above those of class- 
room teachers by 173% to 506%. In 1956-57, the 
differentials were down to a range of 85% to 
277%. Differentials have also been shrinking for 
principals. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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CITY SALARY TRENDS + oing wp and closing up 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF SALARIES IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





Percent of increase 


Median § AAA ______________ 
salary, 1930-31- 1940-41- 1950-51- 1954-55. 
1956-57 1956-57 1956-57 1956-57 1956-57 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Population and employe group 








1. 500,000 population or more 
Classroom teachers 


RE SEIS PP TE $ 5,579 131.8% 1292% 33.7% 92% 
Junior RGN... .-s2cceceeeceees 5,565 106.6 98.7 23.6 12.9 
ES ENS IRR S 6,326 106.7 103.7 27.9 79 
All regular teachers* ....... 5,834 134.1 115.4 30.9 10.3 
Principals 
SSS EAE Pee er ee 9,101 121.8 130.8 44.9 14.4 
eae 66 Pos sake suas os 9,439 90.0 83.9 32.7 98 
STONE iio bic nc d sven cesicls 10,788 90.1 99.3 33.1 11.3 
Superintendents of schools........ 22,000 45.7 66.7 20.0 6.0 
fl. 100,000 to 500,000 population 
Classroom teachers 
Ss 6.63 ads:6.6- dena 4,442 138.0 133.7 30.8 9.5 
65 sad deen besa ss be 4,522 112.9 116.7 21.6 49 
OS SE Fe er eee ee 5,028 108.5 119.8 259 8.1 
All regular teachers*........ 4,734 128.0 125.4 27.2 8.6 
Principals 
NE as has vc okt o.00 056 6,869 133.6 140.2 38.6 11.5 
Dee dhii.<..0.2s.-.cs0- 7,481 966 989 32.4 8.9 
ar ee 8,232 81.0 96.8 30.9 11.7 
Superintendents of schools........ 16,000 76.4 94.2 34.4 14.3 
Ill. 30,000 to 100,000 population 
Classroom teachers 
INN 85s: So. cib.c wae d,s. 6-010 4,454 176.8 177.0 37.9 10.6 
ERTS. Sen es 4,783 157.2 159.0 34.0 92 
I 0 hare Oh inka's.s\6 6.00 <0 5,135 143.2 151.8 35.8 9.6 
All regular teachers*........ 4,682 166.0 165.6 37.4 10.4 
Principals 
ILLS. 055 de wa tans hs: a0.0% 6,350 166.8 183.7 44.6 10.9 
PT noice saitunndscs 0.0 s/s 7,198 114.7 126.7 36.9 10.7 
EP eee 7,958 859 99.0 33.4 9.7 
Superintendents of schools........ 12,700 87.9 107.7 38.4 11.4 
IV. 10,000 to 30,000 population 
Classroom teachers 
BE os Eee are 4,317 202.3 201.5 44.0 119 
RM A biiak 0% dlnees.s.0:0-4.0 4,540 180.4 184.3 41.7 10.7 
OO Seer 4,866 159.4 169.9 39.4 11.0 
All regular teachers*........ 4,489 189.2 189.4 42.5 11.3 
Principals 
ESSE Oa Sy RE 5,710 200.5 209.0 49.2 12.7 
Fe eS er Pee 6,538 136.6 151.7 42.8 12.3 
Rn oor bi ahwisies ssas 7,109 968 115.2 38.8 12.3 
Superintendents of schools........ 10,056 95.3 114.3 36.4 11.3 
V. 5,000 to 10,000 population 
Classroom teachers 
EES EE ECE EPET ETT 4,086 213.6 217.0 44.3 13.8 
DONE nh btesspesnecess 4,282 186.6 194.9 42.5 14.2 
EEE eee 4,496 165.7 176.5 39.6 11.8 
All regular teachers®*........ 4,240 195.7 197.8 42.0 13.2 
Principals 
Elementary wee ee ccceesecccocecs 5,289 220.0 235.2 51.0 16.5 
SO A ee 5,724 162.1 187.3 42.6 13.9 
a See 6,243 121.0 140.5 37.3 12.6 
Superintendents of schools........ 8,493 102.8 124.7 33.9 12.4 
VI. 2,500 to 5,000 population 
Classroom teachers 
SS ON EE ee 3,946 239.6 243.4 47.1 13.9 
OO ESS ee 3,875 184.9 197.8 33.5 8.3 
er 4,297 1778 200.9 40.1 11.7 
All regular teachers*........ 4,077 211.9 220.3 44.0 12.8 
Principals 
| ATS i ae 4896 9356 2472 520 148 
EP eee 4,919 177.1 208.2 38.6 98 
EES 9 5,700 137.2 166.9 36.5 12.0 
Superintendents of schools........ 7,524 111.1 133.7 36.2 13.6 





® Omits teachers in part-time and continuation schools and in special classes for atypical 
pupils. 
b Groups IV, V, and VI include kindergarten teachers. 





The information on this page comes from the April 1957 NEA Research 
Bulletin, “Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 
1956-57” (32 pages, 50¢). Information from administrators in 2493 
urban school districts, representing over 600,000 school employes, is 
reported in the bulletin. 
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VERHEARD recently in a crowded 
teachers’ lounge: 

“I can usually bluff my way out 
of embarrassing situations, but I 
sure got caught this morning.” 

“What happened, Bill?” 

“In my 11th-grade American his- 
tory class we were discussing the 
dropping of the first atomic bomb; 
and to underscore the difference be- 
tween old-fashioned TNT bombs and 
the atomic-type bomb, I pointed 
out that the new bombs were de- 
veloped from Einstein’s revolution- 
ary formula, E=mc?.” 

“I’m impressed. Where'd you 
pick up that information?” 

“Oh, I read it somewhere. But 
you're reacting just like my stu- 
dents. I figured that to have a so- 
cial-studies teacher throw a scienti- 
fic formula at them would really 
make an impression. Hah! No soon- 
er had I displayed my erudition 
than someone in the back of the 
room wanted to know what the 
formula meant.” 

“Oh-oh.” 

“At that point IT wished I had 
kept my mouth shut; but doing 
some quick thinking, I cut off dis- 
cussion with, ‘Well, that shows how 
powerful an atomic bomb is.’ ”’ 

“Don’t feel bad about it, Bill. 
That stuff is for science teachers to 
handle; science doesn’t belong in a 
social-studies class.” 


Whume Bill’s pedagogical tactics 
may leave something to be desired, 
this episode nicely illustrates two 
valid generalizations: 

First, no study,of past or present 


Dr. Jennings is associate professor of 
history at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. He is the author 
of chapter 12 in Science and the Social 
Studies, 27th yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, an NEA 
department. 


Available late this month, this year- 
book will contain 13 chapters by men 
and women prominent in government, 
science, or education. Paper-bound edi- 
tion, $4. Cloth, $5. Order from NCSS, 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 


society can properly avoid a realis- 
tic analysis of the impact of scien- 
tific discovery and technological in- 
novation on our culture. Second, 
the average social-studies teacher is 
likely to have such a limited under- 
standing of science that he is ill- 
equipped to deal meaningfully with 
its social implications. 

This does not imply that social- 
studies textbooks and courses of 
study have completely ignored sci- 
ence. Typical histories mention 
man’s first use of fire. They note the 
nameless inventor who ushered in 
the age of metals by discovering the 
process of alloying tin and copper 
to make bronze. Mention is made 
of others who did pioneer work 
in animal husbandry and _ plant 
industry. 

The birth of the practical arts in 
the Orient and the beginning of 
theoretical science in ancient 
Greece form a brief part of the 
story in our social-studies texts. Ro- 
man construction is usually covered 
with quick reference to its roads 
and aqueducts. Students learn that 
wind and water became sources of 
power; that ultimately a practical 
steam engine was invented; and 
that the internal-combustion en- 
gine and the electric motor almost 
completely supplanted the older 
windmills, water wheels, and ani- 
mal power. 

Our textbooks also mention de- 
velopments in science in the 16th 
and 17th centuries in brief treat- 
ments of such men as Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Newton. The biologi- 
cal sciences receive cursory treat- 
ment in the history of the 19th cen- 
tury, with emphasis upon Darwin. 
Bacteriology is covered by alluding 
to Pasteur, Koch, Lister, and possi- 
bly a few others. 

The dramatic achievements of 
the Curies complete the account in 
older textbooks, while in more mod- 
ern texts the story of atomic energy 
brings the history of science up to 
date. 


Tus review of the hop-skip-and- 
jump treatment of science in social- 
studies textbooks is obviously un- 
fair to some authors who have made 
a commendable effort to present a 
more balanced coverage of this neg- 
lected area. The real test, however, 
is not the textbook, but the teach- 
ing. 

Well-trained social-studies teach- 
ers always use their own back- 
ground of information and under- 
standings to explain and reinforce 
basic textbook material. However, 
in the area of science, social-studies 
teachers often have an inadequate 
background and may even have 
trouble understanding and appreci- 
ating the relatively meager text- 
book presentations. 

It should be unnecessary to be- 
labor the point that science can no 
longer be slighted if social-studies 
instruction is to achieve its aim of 
helping students to develop a bal- 
anced understanding of the social 
world in which we live. Whether it 
be atomic energy and automation or 
microbes and space satellites, sci- 
ence and technology inevitably in- 
trude upon the social-studies cur- 
riculum. 

Only if scientific discoveries and 
inventions are understood, can our 
students properly understand the 
forces of the past that shape the 
present; the forces of the present 
that promise economic and social 
change in the future. 


Wutte part of the responsibility 
for improving the treatment of sci- 
ence in ‘social-studies instruction 
lies with teachers, even the scientifi- 
cally best informed teachers need 
guidance. 

History of science is among the 
most recently developed specialized 
fields of history. Relatively speak- 
ing, research by sociologists and 
economists in the social implica- 
tions of science is still in its infan- 
cy. And not until the advent of the 
atom. bomb have scientists them- 
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selves been much concerned with 
the social impact of their research. 

These research specialists, work- 
ing cooperatively with school and 
college teachers, must help define 
and select the aspects of science that 
have greatest social significance; 
and they must provide materials for 
nonscientists so that social-studies 
teachers in their preservice and in- 
service training can develop and 
maintain the competence necessary 
for thoro teaching. 

A major and pressing need is for 
prompt help from the specialists so 
that scientific concepts and learning 
materials may find their way into 
social-studies classrooms without 
waiting for the customary lag of a 
generation or more. 


How much knowledge of science 
does the average  social-studies 
teacher need in order to deal mean- 
ingfully with its social implications? 

Obviously, it is unnecessary to 
make scientists of social-studies 
teachers. A modest understanding 
of science, such as may be derived 
from the right kind of general sci- 
ence program, should enable teach- 
ers to integrate scientific knowledge 
more effectively with the social 
studies. 

One of the first things for social- 
studies teachers to learn is some- 
thing about the ways in which sci- 
entists work. 

There are a good many miscon- 
ceptions about the so-called scien- 
tific method in the minds of non- 
scientists. The idea that a discovery 
in science inevitably follows from 
a series of logical steps taken in 
proper sequence is a gross oversim- 
plification that is probably rein- 
forced by the teacher’s vague mem- 
ories of his high-school chemistry 
experiments. 

Many will disagree with this 
statement of James B. Conant, but 
it is a statement well worth pon- 
dering: 


It would be my thesis that those his- 
torians of science, and I might add 
philosophers as well, who emphasize 
that there is no such thing as the 
scientific method are doing a public 
service. To my mind, some of the over- 
simplified accounts of science and its 
workings to be found in the elementary 
texts in high schools, for example, are 
based on a fallacious reading of the 
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history of pliysics, chemistry, and _bi- 


ology. 


Experimental method and objec- 
tivity may help test hypotheses in 
the social or natural sciences, but 
there is no method that can guar- 
antee or even promise the formu- 
lation of significant hypotheses. 
This is a fact too often overlooked. 

Nonscientists should also appre- 
ciate the role of theory in science. 
From well-ordered, systemized em- 
pirical inquiries, often confused 
with scientific method, according to 
Dr. Conant, mankind has gained a 
great deal. 

But this empirical knowledge is 
accumulated all too slowly unless 
theory—the formulation of hypo- 
theses on a grand scale—plays its 
proper role. The story of great sci- 
entific discoveries is not one of or- 
dered logical steps, but of hypothe- 
sis or theory conceived, tested, and 
proved or rejected. 

Other than a knowledge of the 
ways a scientist works, what else 
must the social-studies teacher 
know in order to deal effectively 
with science in social education? It 
is neither possible nor desirable to 
outline a specific minimal body of 
scientific and technological knowl- 
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AN EDUCATED PEOPLE 
MOVES FREEDOM FORWARD 


For those who wish to produce their own 
cacheted envelops for use with the teach- 
ers stamp during the centennial year, the 
NEA Centennial Office will provide a 
copy of this design. Other Ss Of ca- 
cheted envelops may be purchased from 
a stamp-collectors for about 10¢ each 
(see the April Journal). The stamp will 
be officially issued on July 1. (See page 
289.) 


edge that should assure this compe- 
tence. Suffice it to say that a little 
knowledge, coupled with genuine 
interest and an inquiring mind, can 
go a long way toward giving scien- 
tific development its rightful part 
in social education. 


Tne nature of the task does not 
call for genius, and any mechanical- 
ly inclined boy can explain Watt's 
distinctive contributions to the de- 
velopment of the steam engine. 
However, many social-studies teach- 
ers are unable to answer elemental 
questions about the functioning of 
the engine after reading a simple 
text account. 

Back of this lack of understand- 
ing one often finds a strong distaste 
for science. Many social-studies 
teachers avoided science and math- 
ematics courses during their high- 
school days and turned toward the 
social sciences and the humanities. 

They rationalized their prefer- 
ence for the more bookish studies 
by drawing a distinction between 
two kinds of education: the scien- 
tific-mathematical and the human- 
istic. Today, however, we realize 
that science is an integral part of 
life and, as such, must be integrated 
into American culture. 

Such integration, at all levels be- 
low college specialization, implies 
a pattern of education in which the 
goal is to help pupils live intelli- 
gently in the society into which 
they are born. We must recognize 
that. in America society is, and will 
continue to be, strongly influenced 
by science. 

The study of the history of sci- 
ence and of the role of science in 
contemporary society is rewarding. 
Scientific inquiry has enabled men 
to achieve an ever more compre- 
hensive understanding of the physi- 
cal universe. It has replaced super- 
stition with knowledge. It has 
helped man to adapt himself to his 
world and to modify his physical 
environment. 

Altho science has created a bomb 
capable of destroying civilization, 
the dread of such destruction will 
be tempered if students are helped 
to realize that what man is intelli- 
gent enough to discover he should 
also be intelligent enough to use 
constructively rather than destruc- 
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Mathematics Tomorrow 


T 1s difficult for a mathematics 
I teacher to be hopeful about fu- 
ture developments in his field at 
this time. The teaching of math- 
ematics in our schools is the target 
of mounting criticism by mathema- 
ticians, scientists, and educators. 

Nevertheless, this brief forecast 
is optimistic. It is so partially be- 
cause our critics are not only point- 
ing the way to major improve- 
ments, but are also gradually mak- 
ing everybody aware of the tremen- 
dous importance of mathematics in 
our modern way of life. 

As these realistic appraisals con- 
tinue, we can expect that teachers, 
school administrators, and guid- 
ance personnel will develop a bet- 
ter understanding of the nature of 
mathematics and its role in a mod- 
ern educational system. 

There is need for better under- 
standing by all concerned. The al- 
leged deficiencies» of mathematics 
instruction must not be attributed 
to the subject itself. Mathematics 
is fundamentally a way of thinking 
which is rapidly permeating one or- 
ganized field after another. 

This astonishing increase in the 
applicability of mathematics is by 





Mr. Allen is chairman of the mathe- 
matics department, Lyons Township 
High School and Junior College, La 
Grange, Illinois. 


A look at science in the schools of 
tomorrow follows on pages 311 and 312. 
These articles are the fourth and last 
in a Journal series on mathematics and 
science. 
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no means entirely due to the use of 
long-established principles in new 
situations. Much of it, we are told, 
involves the use of new mathemati- 
cal principles. 


Tne cutting edge of high-level re- 
search is developing new mathe- 
matics at a phenomenal rate. The 
mathematics programs in our 
schools must, and will, keep pace 
with the ever-increasing impor- 
tance of the subject. 

How can this be accomplished? 
Much of the answer may be found 
in a resolution passed in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last October by the Con- 
ference on Mathematics Instruction 
sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence: 


The conference requests that the 
AAAS endorse and seek support for a 
curricular understanding with the 
United States secondary schools which 
have responsibility for offering the col- 
lege-preparatory students training in 
mathematics including algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and coordinate geometry. 
This training should be of such nature 
as to permit a high-school graduate to 
undertake as his first course in college 
a course in analytic geometry and 
calculus as described in the “School 
and College Study on Admission with 
Advanced Standing” (Kenyon plan) 
or the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s “Advanced Placement Pro- 

am.” 

It is further recommended that this 
same understanding include the offer- 


ing of a course in analytic geometry 
and calculus wherever it is possible in 
high schools. The conference also re- 
quests that the AAas seek support for 
this understanding among other na- 
tional agencies influential in scientific 
education in the United States. 


Some high schools have already 
established such programs, and 
many others are in the process of 
doing so. Schools whose facilities do 
not permit them to offer four years 
of college-preparatory mathematics 
can look to their state universities 
for the development of correspond- 
ence courses to meet this need. 


Test developments clearly indi- 
cate that the next few years will see 
the emergence of a college-*repara- 
tory curriculum in mathematics 
which is more advanced, better or- 
ganized, and more modern than the 
traditional program now in effect. 
“Traditional program,” as _ used 
here, denotes a program of four 
semesters of algebra, two of plane 
geometry, one of solid geometry, 
and one of trigonometry. 

The new program will include 
some analytic geometry and a sub- 
stantial introduction to calculus, 
subjects which have seldom been 
presented in secondary schools in 
the United States. 

It will eliminate artificial parti- 
tions which have heretofore sepa- 
rated mathematics into subject 
areas called “algebra,” “geometry,” 
“trigonometry,” and the like. 

To gain time for the develop- 
ment of the ideas most important 
for future needs, it will reduce em- 
phasis on the less important. 

With regard to the emerging col- 
lege-preparatory curriculum, the 
work of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board is of special inter- 
est. The commission consists of 13 
high-school and college teachers 
whose purpose is the establishment 
of a truly modern curriculum inf 
college-preparatory mathematics. 

Valuable contributions can also 
be expected in this area from the 
extensive experiments now being 
conducted by the University of Illi- 
nois Committee on School Mathe- 
matics. 


Ler us now consider some 
changes which will benefit all pu- 
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pils who study mathematics in our 
schools. Inferences drawn from 
present trends lead us to expect 
vastly improved administrative 
and curriculum provisions for in- 
dividual differences in ability and 
need. These improvements will 
stem from the application of two 
basic principles, already fairly well 
accepted in mathematics teaching. 

The first asserts that the learning 
of mathematics is a cumulative 
process. A pupil’s success at any 
stage depends on his having 
achieved reasonable mastery of the 
material presented at all previous 
stages. The second claims that, as 
classes proceed thru a sequential 
program of instruction, they reach 


Cincinnati Public Schools (Marsh) 


More attention will be paid to indi- 
vidual differences in ability and need. 


a point where grouping of pupils 
on the basis of achievement and 
ability is necessary for effective 
learning. 

If it is agreed that this point 
is reached at about the seventh 
grade, then the way is clear for 
much-needed improvements in the 
seventh- and eighth-grade programs 
for able pupils. Tho practices vary 
widely, in many schools the seventh- 
and eighth-grade material is mere- 
*ly a dreary rehash of ideas which 
have been presented earlier. 

This means that many pupils 
who are able to learn easily at this 
stage not only fail to learn any- 
thing new but are repelled by the 
stultifying repetition and the con- 
stant emphasis on manipulative 
skills. 

Grouping of seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils on the basis of ability 
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and achievement will release the 
able pupil from the time-marking 
lock step now imposed on him in 
many systems. 

It will also benefit the average 
and below-average pupils. In their 
classes, instruction will proceed at 
a more deliberate pace. Students 
will have ample time to review and 
practice the fundamental opera- 
tions. 

Once the average and below-aver- 
age pupils are freed from intoler- 
able competition, a whole new 
group of leaders will emerge. More- 
over, such students will gain a 
solid mastery of the fundamentals 
which will enable many of them to 
succeed in their subsequent studies 
of mathematics and science. 

In the senior high schools pro- 
visions for individual differences 
will continue to improve along 
lines which are already clearly dis- 
cernible. The college-preparatory 
pupils will work in four-year pro- 
grams of the type described in the 
above resolution. 

For those who are not college- 
bound, the so-called “second track” 
programs will be extended and en- 
riched in the light of carefully 
drawn objectives. The work of the 
Secondary School Curriculum Com- 
mittee (recently appointed by the 
NEA’s National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics) should contrib- 
ute to the success of this under- 
taking. j 


Finatty, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, we can expect a sig- 
nificant, nationwide improvement 
in the teaching of mathematics. 
Some of the more important factors 
contributing to this result should 
be briefly noted. 

1. Teacher trainees will be re- 
quired to meet higher standards of 
subjectmatter competency. This in 
turn will lead to improved status, 
higher salaries, and better working 
conditions for teachers. Hence, 
more able young people will choose 
teaching as a profession. In the 
long run, raising standards will 
tend to remedy the teacher short- 
age rather than intensify it. 

2. Knowledge of how pupils 
learn mathematics will be applied 
in the classroom. Research may 
lead the way to advances in the 
teaching of mathematics compa- 


rable to the tremendous advances 
we have witnessed in science and 
technology and in mathematics it- 
self. 

3. In teacher education there 
will be a closer articulation be- 
tween the study of methods and the 
study of mathematics. 

4. There will be better commu- 
nication and increased cooperation 
between secondary-school educators 
on the one hand and college teach- 
ers, mathematicians, and scientists 
on the other. 

Many of our present deficiencies 
in both curriculum and teaching 
stem from the fact that these two 
groups have not been working to- 
gether to improve school mathema- 
tics. 

They should meet in a forum 
with the clear purpose of reaching 
a consensus. This statement is not 
based on the shallow presumption 
that the consensus view is always 
best, but rather on the conviction 
that both of these groups have valid 
and indispensable contributions to 
make in the development of a cur- 
riculum which will be teachable as 
well as modern and mathematically 
sound, 

The Commission on Mathemat- 
ics is providing exactly this kind 
of forum for the study of the prob- 
lems pertaining to the college-prep- 
aratory program. It is expected that 
the sscc will provide another forum 
for the consideration of similar 
problems pertaining to the entire 
secondary sequence. 


Tuis is an exciting time for those 
of us who are engaged in the teach- 
ing of mathematics. We must real- 
ize that both professional and lay 
attitudes toward mathematics are 
determined largely by the way we 
present the subject. 

We must keep pace with the 
changes which seem to be immi- 
nent in the college-preparatory 
sequence. We must capitalize on 
our opportunities to make better 
provision for individual differences 
in ability and need. And we should 
be ready to consider the forthcom- 
ing reports of the committees and 
commissions with an open mind, 
since the force and effect of their 
recommendations will depend on 
our ability and willingness to carry 
them out. #+ # 
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Meet Donna, who will show, in the new 
movie, Not by Chance, how tomorrow’s 
teachers are being trained . Pro- 
ducers include the NEA, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (an NEA department), and 
state associations, from whom the film 
will be available after its centennial 
convention premiere. Donna (Carol Gie- 
zendanner of New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair) didn’t 
have to “act” her enthusiasm; she’s 
dreamed of teaching since grade-school 
days. (Photo by Ernst.) 


Science Tomorrow 


RICH future lies ahead for 
A science teaching in the schools. 
It is a future rich in the number 
of students to be taught and in the 
opportunity to inspire and direct 
them. The task confronting the ed- 
ucator is to develop curriculum 
and instructional methods that will 
enable science to make its greatest 
contribution to individual and so- 
cial welfare. 

In considering the future, we 
must distinguish between discern- 
ible and projected developments on 
the one hand and wishful thinking 
about such developments on the 
other. We also need to distinguish 
between scientific discovery and 
technological development. 

Science teaching has frequently 
been limited to the facts and princi- 
ples of science, with the application 
of these scientific principles rele- 
gated to an insignificant position. 
In today’s schools we find a growing 
acceptance of technological devel- 
opment and other aspects of ap- 
plied science as a legitimate phase 
of the secondary-school curriculum. 

As knowledge, broadly inter- 
preted, increases, the range of ex- 
periences which constitute the 
curriculum must also increase. For 


Dr. Richardson is professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, and president, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA. 
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if knowledge does not in some fash- 
ion affect the curriculum, then it 
has no means of entering the blood- 
stream of education. 

Since curriculum is the total stu- 
dent experience for which the 
school is responsible, those who are 
concerned with science in the 
school are obligated to study the 
quality of experience thru which 
students learn. 

Similarly, this responsibility ex- 
tends to a continuous study and 
review of the procedures and meth- 
ods by which students have curricu- 
lum experiences. 

The present obligation, then, is 
to extend our vision with reference 
to both curriculum and method 
and to shift from our present con- 
tent-dominated science curriculum 
to one which places less emphasis 
on formal discussion and more on 
providing meaningful experience. 


We must carefutly study the di- 
rections which curriculum may take 
and what facilities may be needed 
to realize such growth. Increasingly 
in the past few decades the science 
curriculum has been developing 
about centers of human activity, 
problems of human concern. 

This growth can be characterized 


JOHN S. RICHARDSON 


as a_ psychological organization 
rather than logical. It challenges 
the assumption that a formal or- 
ganization of content is eventually 
the desired goal of course work in 
science. 

Even with the domination of our 
curriculum patterns by textbooks, 
we can recognize a movement away 
from centers of logical academic 
instruction to centers of human 
activity. 

This tendency is seen particu- 
larly in general science and biology 
and, to a minor degree, in chemistry 
and physics. Because of the present 
widespread inclination to consider 
chemistry and physics as college- 
preparatory subjects, the develop- 
ment in these fields has been slow. 
As the contributions of chemistry 
and physics to general education 
become more evident and better 
accepted, the reorganization of 
these fields around centers of hu- 
man concern will probably be 
speeded up. 

Science in the secondary-school 
curriculum will undoubtedly re- 
spond to the development of new 
knowledge in science and _ tech- 
nology. Developments such as nu- 
clear fission and antibiotics have 
already slowly but surely been in- 
corporated into high-school science 
work. Recent developments in 
quantum theory and radio astron- 
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omy will probably soon become 
significant inclusions. 

Trying to predict possible de- 
velopments in science as yet un- 
known is hazardous. However, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the 
next few decades will reveal en- 
tirely new knowledge in the practi- 
cal utilization of solar energy, new 
developments in unexplored fields 
of genetics, large-scale means of 
transmission of electrical power 
without metallic conductors, and 
the like. 

Our economy may require that 
we develop structural materials to 
replace our supplies of natural 
fibers, wood, and metal. The in- 
crease in our population may de- 
mand new knowledge in the de- 
velopment of food supplies, and we 
may turn increasingly to the ocean 
for food and for minerals. There 
will be further advances in the con- 
trol of disease. 

In these and other areas will be 
found a source of new knowledge 
—knowledge potentially worthy of 
a place in the school curriculum. 

The present patterns of courses 
in secondary-school science need 
examination. A review of the his- 
torical development of these 
courses reveals a lack of effective 
overall planning. 

There are some trends toward 
curriculum organization that de- 
part from subjectmatter lines. To 
the extent that the secondary school 
should serve general education, the 
customary pattern of separate sub- 
jects may properly be subjected to 
serious criticism, and the core cur- 
riculum may be one of the more 
promising avenues for curriculum 
development. 


Trapitionat secondary-school sci- 
ence teaching, particularly as it 
has resulted from an imitation of 
college science courses, has paid 
scant attention to the sociological 
and economic implications of sci- 
ence. 

The science curriculum of the 
future may very well give attention 
to the sociological and economic 
implications of such matters as the 
following: the food supply for an 
increasing population; recreation 
for people of all ages as science and 
technology reduce the work week; 
provision for old age as life is ex- 
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tended by improved health and the 
control of disease; employment fol- 
lowing the replacement of organic 
fuels by nuclear energy; the effect 
of new knowledge in genetics on 
plants, animals, and even man; the 
use of solar energy in parts of the 
world where the economy makes it 
a feasible development. 


Prepiction of instructional prac- 
tices and trends and of the facilities 
they will require is necessarily 
based upon developments in the 
curriculum. Science teachers should 
carefully consider the methods and 
procedures now in use and may 
well consciously plan for their im- 
provement. 

Future studies in psychology and 
in the methodology of teaching 
should provide science teachers 
with more effective means of dis- 
covering the concerns and the mo- 
tivation of young people. As teach- 
ers become more skilled in eval- 
uation, their methodology will 
change, because evaluation is in 
itself an aspect of method. Science 
teachers need to become much less 
dependent on formal instructional 
patterns and to make greater use 
of procedures that provide more 
adequately for individual growth. 

Considerable evidence is accumu- 
lating to support the notion that 
providing firsthand experience is 
essential in the teaching of science. 
As this conviction is gradually 
adopted by science teachers, the 
present dependence upon formal 
laboratory manuals becomes more 
suspect. 

However, in view of the probable 
continued necessity for teaching 
relatively large classes, laboratory 
manuals will doubtless continue to 
be necessary. Since this is true, the 
laboratory manual should change 
from its present prescriptive form 
and become an instrument which 
will challenge the student and be 
suggestive to him. 

The required laboratory experi- 
ment on a given day should be jus- 
tified only on the basis of its con- 
tribution to general education. 
Likewise, the formal laboratory 
period may well be replaced, in 
general, by direct experiences of 
appropriate nature. 

Such laboratory work will require 
more flexible physical facilities that 


include a great range of apparatus 
and supplies. 


Trapitionat patterns of high- 
school science teaching give major 
emphasis to so-called “discussions” 
and to laboratory time. Demonstra- 
tions and projects are recognized 
but in general are not frequently 
used. The field trip still tends to 
be a special event. 

Science teaching of the future 
may become more fluid, with ready 
transition from one procedure to 
another: from formal discussion to 
individual investigation, from dem- 
onstration to reading, from the 
projected slide to the individual 
investigation. 

If the study of science is to con- 
tribute to the student’s ability to 
solve problems, it should make pos- 
sible the use of such resources and 
procedures as are desirable, with- 
out constraint by formal procedure. 

Instructional procedures will nec- 
essarily be affected by scientific dis- 
covery and developments in the 
future. In some instances, a greater 
use of audio-visual materials may 
be necessary to develop certain con- 
cepts. Future developments in the 
field of nuclear energy and the use 
of radioisotopes may make possible 
and even require learning materials 
and methods of using them that are 
at present only partially explored. 

As we learn more about the learn- 
ing process, we hope to provide 
more adequately for individual 
differences and for student self-di- 
rection. The problems created by 
mass education increase the need 
for effective independent work. The 
individual investigation, whether 
pursued in the laboratory or out of 
school, may prove to be one of the 
best ways of providing for individ- 
ual differences. 


A criticat appraisal of the re- 
lation of the secondary school to 
society and of the place of science 
in the curriculum can lead only to 
the conclusion that our science 
teaching should be more scientific, 
that only as we exemplify rational 
inquiry in our teaching can we 
hope to produce persons who char- 
acteristically exhibit thoughtful be- 
havior. Such behavior, based on 
sound social values, is one of our 
ultimate goals in education. # # 
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iMMY will not remember. Ten or PLA NEVER FO RG ET. cs 


15 years from now when some- 
one asks, “Jimmy, do you remem- 
ber your first-grade teacher?” he'll 


frown and answer hesitatingly, “I ¥ 
think she was skinny and had red y | cS 
hair, but I don’t remember her 
name.” (Thanks for the compli- 
ment, Jimmy. My hair is mousy 


brown and I never was skinny.) . 
No, he will not remember how I on 

looked or the sound of my voice, or 

the many times I helped him with 

his coat and buckled those clumsy 

overshoes against the snowy weath- 

er. He will not remember. But I 

will. 


I witt remember Jimmy, with his 
sandy hair and his eyes the color of 
the ocean on a summer morning. 
I will remember that funny little 
uneven line of freckles across the 
bridge of his nose and the small 
scar on his left cheek. I'll see him 
as clearly as I saw him just a mo- 
ment ago, with his cap pushed back 
and his shirt tail out, rushing into 
the room for a forgotten lunch box. 

I will also remember his class- 
mates—Bob, Eddie, Frank, and lit- 
tle Tommy Martin, who refused to 
Mrs. Soule, a free-lance writer and for- 
mer member of the NEA Journal staff, 
is a member of the Mothers’ Group at 


Scenic Hills School, Springfield, Penn- 
sylvania. 


JEAN CONDER SOULE 


Max Tharpe 





smile until his new front teeth had 
filled that embarrassing gap. I will 
remember the laughing girls with 
ponytails bobbing as they skipped 
rope on the school playground— 
Barbara, Mary Alice, and Betty Jo. 

I will remember where the chil- 
dren sat, how they giggled among 
themselves at some joke I wasn’t 
supposed to hear, how their faces 
lit up when I told them fanciful 
tales during “story time.” 

And I shall never forget Jimmy’s 
expression when he first realized he 
could read and, marking the un- 
familiar sentences with his finger, 
began breathlessly, “Oh! Oh! See 
Sally run. See Jane go. I can see 
Jane and Sally go.” 

I will remember the row of bright 
red apples on my desk in the fall; 
the wilted dandelions and violets 
that filled my vases on spring morn- 
ings; the roses (filched from moth- 
ers’ gardens) that were brought to 
me in early summer. 

I will remember the Halloween 
parade around the school when I 
pretended not to know that Bob 
was the skeleton, Frannie was the 
little witch, and Tommy Martin, 
the hobo. I will not forget the 
Christmas party with the lopsided 
tree that the children decorated 
themselves with popcorn balls, pa- 
per chains, and silver ornaments. 
I will remember the valentine box 
that yielded a lapful of cards “To 
My Teacher” from “Guess Who?” 

Not all my memories will be un- 
mixed, of course. Trips to the zoo 
and the dairy farm have had their 
harassing details as well as their 
rewards. Nature walks developed 
high spirits that were sometimes 
hard to control. My temper took a 
slight dip, too, when both Bob and 
Frank managed to fall into the 
brook during the spring picnic. 

But I know that when the last 
week of school comes, the achieve- 
ments of the year will heavily out- 
weigh its minor exasperations. 


Yes, I'll remember Jimmy. I will 
remember him and all the other 
boys and girls whom for one short 
year I have called “my” class. They 
will not remember my name or 
how I looked or the color of my 
hair. But I'll not forget them. A 


her first 


+ # 


teacher 
class. 


never forgets 
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FINDING FACTS @ BRUCE A. LLOYD 


ow often have you wished that 
you could make the teaching 

of facts more interesting and more 
meaningful for your students? Too 
frequently, facts are tolerated rath- 
er than enjoyed, learned grimly, 
and soon forgotten. My fifth-graders 
and I decided that something could 
be done to improve the situation. 

The class thought it important 
to know six facts about each of our 
48 states—name, area, capital city, 
state flower, nickname, and the year 
the state joined the union. 

The children were surprised— 
and rather taken aback—to find 
that this totaled 288 separate facts 
that they, themselves, thought they 
should know. The question was: 
What would be the best way to 
absorb all this information? 


AFTER talking it over, the chil- 
dren agreed that they needed to 
make some kind of chart on which 
all the facts could be placed. We 
chose a circular type of chart, di- 
vided into 48 wedge-shaped sec- 
tions, one for each state. We de- 
cided to construct one large chart 
for the classroom, in addition to 
which each child would make a 
small wheel of his own. 

Since terms like “circumference,” 
“radius,” “diameter,” and “pi” were 
not familiar to the children, I ex- 
plained their meanings simply. 

The diameter of each student’s 
small wheel was 734 inches. This 
was big enough to allow 24 wedge- 


shaped sections on each side of the 


Mr. Lloyd is fifth-grade teacher at 
Verona School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


wheel. Six smaller circles were 
drawn at one-inch intervals on the 
wheel to make spaces for the other 
information about each state. 

The states were listed alphabeti- 
cally on the outer circle. When 
this was completed, the children 
filled in the rest of the required 
information under each state. We 
then made cardboard covers for 
both the front and the back of the 
wheel, cutting a wedge out of each 
cover just large enough to expose 
the facts about one state at a time. 
Then we fastened the basic disk 
and the two covers with a stud. 

After the children had completed 
their individual fact wheels, we 
used them on simple tests. Some- 
times I would write the names of 
the states on the chalkboard, and 
the students would fill in the rest 
of the information at their desks, 
using their fact wheels as reference. 
Sometimes I would give oral quiz- 
zes. One bright lad suggested writ- 
ing on the board a fact about a 
state and seeing who could be the 
first to name the state it repre- 
sented. 

Almost all the children did well 
in these tests. Before long, in fact, 
many of them could answer the 
questions without the use of their 
wheels. And all of them had a 
feeling of real accomplishment. 


As I look back, there is no doubt 
in my mind that my fifth-graders 
learned what they set out to learn. 
And I learned something too—that 
facts needn’t be a bore for students; 
facts can be fascinating. + + 


A small wheel was copied in making the large one. 











HIs is a $5 bill—it represents me, 
Sam Brown, one member of the 
National Education Association. 

All by itself my $5 cannot do 
much—oh, it could buy six new 
typewriter ribbons. But when my 
$5 joins with about 699 others, it 
will help to pay for one competent 
stenographer at the NEA’s Educa- 
tion Center in Washington, D. C. 

When 8000 such bills join togeth- 
er, we can have a first-class public- 
relations movie like Skippy and the 
3 R’s. That would mean having 
most of the teachers in Nevada, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont as 
NEA members. 

The centennial film, A Desk for 
Billie, took about 16,000 $5 bills. 
That’s roughly equal to all the dues 
coming in from Missouri or Michi- 
gan. 

To operate the Department of 
Classroom Teachers for a year takes 
around 22,000—the number of $5 
bills sent in from Tennessee or Vir- 
ginia. That department brings us 
the regional conferences, work- 
shops, publications, and other serv- 
ices which have given classroom 
teachers new prestige. I want more 
of this kind of help. 

To keep the NEA Research Divi- 
sion going for one year takes all 
the $5 bills from West Virginia, 
Puerto Rico, and Kentucky—about 
40,000 in all. But believe me, it’s 
worth it to get the facts I need 
when I want them. 

All the members from California, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Iowa— 
about 140,000 of them—just about 
pay for the NEA JournaL. Each 
issue takes eight carloads of paper. 
But nine times a year I say “blest 
be this tie” that binds us together. 
The helpful articles on many sub- 
jects, the lists of new resources, and 
the news about our Association at 
work—all of these help me to keep 
informed. 


Burt the interesting thing to me 
is that I-Sam Brown—can have the 
help of several hundred NEA em- 
ployes just by paying $5. My money 
buys the facts, the staff, the con- 
tacts, the publications, and the 
other services I need. These facts 
and services lie behind the gains 
we teachers make in salaries, in bet- 
ter sick-leave plans, in sounder re- 
tirement programs, in security of 
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position, in public respect, and in 
better work with our classes. My 
$5 becomes a real power when it 
joins up with yours and those of 
others. 

Not only do I get many direct 
services, but my $5 builds unity of 
purpose among all teachers. Even 
more, those $5 bills help to create 
public support for our legislative 
and other efforts. 

My $5 bill gives me a voice that 
can be heard in Congress. It was 
NEA effort that gave us the Mason 
bill in 1954, and, for the first time, 
retired teachers got fairer treatment 
in the calculation of their federal 
income tax. Some will save as much 
as $240 each year. If I were retired, 
this could save me in about two 
years an amount equal to all my 
NEA dues for 30 years. 

That $5 bill of mine helps to 
maintain contact with teachers in 
other lands. They are eager to learn 
about Americas schools and col- 
leges. And, if they have as much 
influence upon the future as we 
have, there will be a greater meas- 
ure of international understanding 





JOHN H. STARIE 


and goodwill. We’ve been proud 
to learn that the NEA is known 
and admired by free men in many 
lands. 

By itself, my $5 bill would buy 
me just about one cup of coffee per 
week for a year. But combined with 
the $5 bills of nearly 700,000 other 
teachers, my $5 can furnish me and 
my profession with much more than 
cups of coffee. 


However, I'm beginning to won- 
der whether my Association can 
really continue to go ahead on only 
$5 from each of us, because some- 
thing drastic has happened to that 
$5 bill. 

Only a few years ago $5 paid a 
good auto mechanic for one full 
day. Now it takes that much to pay 
for about 90 minutes’ work on my 
car. 

About 25 years ago my mother 
could get a whopping big basket of 


Mr. Starie is NEA field representative 
for New England. This article is based 
on his leaflet, This Is a $5 Bill, pub- 
lished by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and dedicated to the 
Proposed Expanded Program of the 
NEA. Decisions on this program will 
be made at the centennial convention 
in Philadelphia in July. 


Single copies of the leaflet are free on 
request. Presidents or secretaries of any 
association affiliated with the NEA 

receive additional copies (in limited 
quantities) without charge. Write to 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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groceries with a $5 bill. Today we 
would be lucky to get a chewable 
roast at that price for Sunday din- 
ner. We have to spend more dollars 
just to stay where we are. 


The same problem shows up in 
the NEA budget. When my Associ- 
ation buys a pencil, prints a com- 
mittee report, finances a conven- 
tion, or pays a staff salary, that $5 
bill becomes real ‘T-H-I-N. It’s 
stretched to the limit. I often won- 
der how NEA officers and _ staff 
have done so well with so little. 


Awnp then I make the situation 
even more complicated. Something 
has happened to me, Sam Brown. 
In the past two decades>I have 
gotten a lot of new ideas on what 
my national association should do 
for me. I want more information 
on salary schedules in other places. 
My local group wants field and con- 
sultation services. What we are 
asking will cost more than $5. 

Yes, we teachers have changed in 
recent years. Today, we are inclined 
to ask such questions as these: 

Why don’t we all do more about 
passage of federal legislation? 

Why don’t we have more research 
studies on our problems? 

Why doesn’t the NEA have more 
time on radio and Tv networks? 

Why don’t we make more public- 
relations movies? 

Why don’t we do more to safe- 
guard the security of teachers? 

Why don’t we make more effort 
to improve professional standards 
and teacher education? 

You can think of other questions. 
And my lonesome $5 bill moans: 

“He expects ME to buy all of 
that? What does he think I am?” 

Well, that’s just it. A five is a 
five and no more. We can only 
limp along on the services $5 will 
buy today. Look at the current 
situation in the profession: low 
salaries, a shortage of qualified 
teachers, a need for more public 
understanding, and other critical 
problems. 
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Teachers in every state are say- 
ing: “We think more can be done. 
We want a stronger National Edu- 
cation Association. Here is a sec- 
ond $5 bill to go along with the 
first one. Now let’s go!” 


At THE Portland convention in 
the summer of 1956, nearly 4000 
delegates agreed on two things: We 
teachers need an expanded pro- 
gram of services and leadership, 
and we should raise our annual 
dues to $10. These recommenda- 
tions must be made official policy 
by approval at the centennial con- 
vention in Philadelphia in July. 

Now I want to ask two questions: 
Are we going to see to it that our 
delegates vote for the expanded 
program and increased dues? 

And will 700,000 or 800,000 of 
us back home agree so enthusiasti- 
cally that the NEA membership 
will continue to increase in 1957? 


Past history indicates that I and 
hundreds of thousands of my fellow 
teachers will say an emphatic yes 
to both questions. In 1875, when 
annual salaries averaged $195, the 
members of the NEA paid $2 en- 
rolment fee and $2 annual fee. If 
I paid a comparable amount in 
1957, it would be at least $40. 

NEA dues have been raised only 
twice in the past 100 years. Each 
time, after a small lag, our total 
membership has sprung to new 
high levels. And we've achieved 
new services, new gains in legisla- 
tion, new opportunities to share in 
our organized work, but most of 
all, new confidence in ourselves as 
teachers. Faith, confidence, and 
enthusiasm generate the power to 
increase the total membership. 

The reaching out and enlisting 
of more and more members is the 
reason my $5 does not have to be- 
come $40. Between 1870 and 1956 
the NEA’s membership jumped 
from 200 to 659,000. 

All alone—or even with a few 
others—I could not begin to have 


Proposed 


Expanded 


Program. 


I am the 
spirit of the 
magnified 
NEA program as we enter the sec- 
ond century of NEA achievement. 


the gains and benefits for just $5, 
or $10, or $40. But when my dues 
join up with those of thousands of 
other teachers, then we all have 
new resources and new power in 
our national program. Adding an- 
other $5 bill to the one I have been 
sending will take very little more 
effort on my part. But this small 
additional effort by all of us mul- 
tiplies again and again. 


I am wondering how many of my 
fellow teachers agree with me. How 
many of us see the necessity of 
tackling this problem together? 
How inany of us see what needs to 
be done this summer at Philadel- 
phia? How many of us plan to 
buckle down to membership pro- 
motion in the fall of 1957? 

Take a good look at a $5 bill 
and think about what I have been 
trying to tell you. Do you agree? 

Let’s begin to think now in terms 
of $10 in the fall of 1957. Let us 
be prepared to send off that larger 
amount with a determined ring in 
our voices—‘Come on, son, you’re 
grown up now. Get off to Wash- 
ington and act like a man!” 4 # 
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AACTE pilot project on 


Religion in Teacher Education 





A A teacher, do you feel inade- 
quately prepared to convey to 
your students the significance of 
religion in human affairs? Have you 
felt deficiencies in your profes- 
sional education when materials 
about religion are introduced in 
your classroom? Do you feel unable 
to teach objectively about religion 
when questions about it arise in a 
natural way? 

The chances are that you will 
reply in the affirmative to one or 
more of the above questions, in 
spite of the fact that as one of the 
elements of human culture, religion 
enters into the study of the hu- 
manities, social science, and natural 
science. For this reason, many edu- 
cators feel that more attention 
should be given to instruction in 
religion in preparing people for 
teaching. 


In 1953, the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, an NEA department, set up 
the Teacher Education and Re- 
ligion Project to explore possibili- 
ties in this area. By acting as pilot 
centers, 15 colleges and universities 
in the AACTE are participating in 
the project. 

The national committee set up 
to direct the project defined its 
chief purpose as: “‘to discover and 
develop ways and means to teach 
the reciprocal relation between re- 
ligion and other elements in hu- 
man culture in order that the 
prospective teacher, whether he 
teach literature, history, the arts, 
science, or other subjects, may be 
prepared to understand, to appreci- 
ate, and to convey to his students 
the significance of religion in hu- 
man affairs.” 


Tue approach to the study has 


Dr. Sebaly is the national coordinator 


of the Teacher Education and Religion 
Project, sponsored by the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA. He is on leave from Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 
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been to search for points of refer- 
ence from which to develop ways 
and means for teaching about re- 
ligion rather than defending a spe- 
cific point of view. The project. is 
conducted with the complete reali- 
zation that there are practical as 
well as legal limitations with regard 
to what can be done about in- 
cluding subjectmatter of a religious 
nature in a teacher-education cur- 
riculum. 

However, the phrase “separation 
of church and state” connotes reli- 
gious freedom, and a teacher needs 
to recognize his responsibilities as 
well as his limitations within this 
Constitutional principle. For his 
own professional preparation, he 
needs understanding of the signifi- 
cance of religion in human affairs. 
And he needs a background of in- 
formation for teaching about reli- 
gious freedom as one of the basic 
values in our democratic state. 


Tue colleges and universities vol- 
untarily working in the project are 
choosing their own methods of ap- 
proach. They are studying different 
facets of the problem and using a 
wide variety of study technics. 

Some of them have been conduct- 
ing seminars in which faculty mem- 
bers explore the project’s implica- 
tions for their own teaching and 
for the profession as a whole. 

Several pilot centers have spon- 
sored campus workshops in which 
public-school teachers met with 
representatives from public and 
church-related colleges and univer- 
sities. In almost all cases, repre- 
sentatives from the three major 
faiths in the United States have 
attended. 

A number of colleges have at- 
tempted to survey teacher-educa- 
tion practices in the area of re- 
ligion. Others have used survey 
technics to obtain information 
about attitudes of students, faculty, 
and graduates toward the study of 
religion. 


A. L. SEBALY 


One college, for example, asked 
approximately 450 of its teacher- 
graduates how well they thought 
the college had prepared them to 
handle the classroom problems they 
faced when questions about reli- 
gion arose in a natural way. 

Some colleges have added new 
courses, all of which center around 
three points: the basic religious 
heritage of the United States, con- 
temporary religions in the United 
States, and contemporary religions 
in the world. 

The project has stimulated some 
pilot-center faculty members to 
write essays, largely for reading by 
their colleagues, in which they have 
tried to explore, in a scholarly 
fashion, points where materials 
about religion are relevant in the 
disciplines they teach. 

The aacre has published a book 
of essays written at Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, under 
the title Focus on Religion in 
Teacher Education ($1 a copy). It 
has also recently published an an- 
notated bibliography, Religion in 
Education ($1 a copy), compiled 
for the project by Joseph Politella 
of Kent (Ohio) State University. 
(Order both publications from 
AACTE, 1] Elm Street, Oneonta, 
New York.) 


Wuart have been some of the out- 
comes of the project to date? 

For those engaged in the study, 
there has been an increasing aware- 
ness of the meaning of cultural 
pluralism in the United States. 

Teachers participating have ap- 
parently become more sensitive to 
the meaning of individual differ- 
ences of students as related to their 
religious background, 

The project has produced, and 
is producing, a community of feel- 
ing among the participating insti- 
tutions and among the instructors 
involved, and has brought them 
into greater awareness of their pro- 
fessional responsibilities. + + 
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ENJOY junior-high youngsters, 

whom I have had as students for 
20 of my 26 teaching years. Ap- 
proximately 2000 different seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade boys and 
girls have spent a big portion of 
nine months with me. Most of them 
have been in one or more of my 
classes for all three years. 

For many years, my husband and 
I devoted our lives to the teenage 
group in a rural high-school dis- 
trict. 

We were with them often after 
the closing bell, for we met them 
on the streets Saturdays, worshiped 
with them on Sundays, met them at 
extracurriculum events, entertained 
them in our home, and often in- 
cluded one or more in our plans 
for travel or outings. 





Mrs. Duboise is a junior-high-school 
teacher in Oxford, Alabama. 


I see many more good girls and 
boys, such as these typical teen- 
agers, than the so-called bad ones. 


We found it difficult to keep the 
passenger load within the legal 
limit when our car rolled, but man- 
aged to keep the back-seat load 
from overflowing into the front 
seat, where it would have become a 
driving hazard. 


Durine the past year 164 differ- 
ent pupils have been in my classes 
each day, and the entire enrolment 
of some 1150 has to a degree in- 
fluenced me. 

You may well wonder what im- 
print all of this has made upon one 
ordinary human being, but—lack- 
ing objectivity—I dare not attempt 
more than a mere suggestion of a 
self-portrait. I have my share of 
gray hairs and get that end-of-the- 
day tired look, but am still young 
in spirit and eager to live and to 
help others live to the fullest. Teen- 
agers have helped me retain both 
my sense of humor and my faith 
and hope for the future. 

One cannot have all the good 
things of life, and therefore I have 


made myself more or less content 
with my lot. Less time for family 
life, less time for adult friendships, 
and less time for self-expression and 
contemplation have been accepted 
philosophically, because I chose to 
live with teenage girls and boys. 

In many ways I have not grown 
mentally as might have been possi- 
ble under other conditions. But I 
have grown in understanding, love, 
and faith. 

The early teens being all the 
adolescent psychology books say 
they are and more, I often see quite 
a different person from the one 
seen at home and elsewhere. Why? 
Who knows? If we could find the 
reasons, perhaps we could bring 
out the best in teenagers all the 
time. 

Some of my good pupils are hor- 
rors at home, while mama’s perfect 
little darling sometimes becomes a 
dificult behavior probiem in the 
classroom, 

As examples, consider Jane, the 
lovely blonde, who was a model pu- 


Max Tharpe 















pil, and Jim, who was an obstinate 
and rude one. 

Jane had been in my classes more 
than a year when I visited her home 
one afternoon. I had thought time 
after time that I would like to 
have a daughter like Jane. The first 
thing that greeted my ears when I 
approached the house was Jane’s 
angry, “I won't do it!” 

Then, as I waited hesitantly at 
the front door, I heard Jane con- 
tinue in a rebellious, disagreeable 
way that really astonished me. 

Jim was the ideal son at home, 
yet he became such a problem pupil 
that I almost gave up. He rebelled 
against everything and everybody 
when he was away from his parents. 


Or course, geographically and 
numerically my experience is lim- 
ited, and I do not, for a moment, 
discount the grave juvenile prob- 
lems confronting us today; but I 
see more good points than bad ones 
in nearly all girls and boys and I 
also see many more good girls and 


KGERS 
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boys than the so-called bad ones. In 
young people, as in all of us, there 
is a tug of war between good and 
evil. Teachers can perhaps be most 
effective in putting evil on the 
losing side by looking for and ac- 
centing the good in their students, 
yet being firm when necessary. 

I do not hear as much slang or 
bizarre talk from teenagers as they 
are reported to use. Most adoles- 
cents can-and will talk intelligently 
if they feel that adults want to hear 
what they have to say. 

My students talk to me about 
books, movies, science, scouting, 
outdoor life, clothes, school, hob- 
bies, and personal problems. 
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Conversation with an adult gives 
young people an emotional outlet 
that is badly needed. When they 
seek an adult conversation, they 
want just that, not an adult mas- 
querading as a giggling teenager. 
I participate in their talk and in 
certain activities, but I do not at- 
tempt to be one of them. 

My husband and I never try to 
convince youthful companions that 
we are as young as they, nor do 
we push ourselves into their ac- 
tivities. 


Arter many years of observing 
teenage behavior, I have conclud- 
ed that lack of ambition, lack of 
industry, and distorted ideas of per- 
sonal rights and happiness are 
warning signs of trouble ahead. 

To some pupils, conforming to 
democratic laws and to school and 
home discipline means succumbing 
to dictatorship. To some, happiness 
merely means having fun. And they 
have their own definition of “fun.” 
But these pupils are few, and I base 
my faith in the future upon the 
larger group and its influence. 

We adults can be firm and com- 
mand respect without being self- 
righteous. Practicing what we 
preach is hard to beat. We can’t 
be perfect, but we can be courteous, 
cooperative, and disciplined our- 
selves, thus gaining more respect 
and influence. 

I do not have pupils telling me, 
“I won't do it!” I seldom hear 
complaints of injustice. I am care- 
ful to show respect for authority 
and discipline in my life. I refrain 
from gossiping and repeating the 
exploits of the bad. True, I point 
out the dangers that exist, but I 
prefer to stress the good. 

I guard against too many do’s and 
don’t’s in the classroom. I set a few 
limits, let the students know my 
general expectations, and allow 
them to make many decisions for 
themselves. I try to inspire them 
and guide them rather than domi- 
nate them, yet I retain the power of 
veto. 

From my talks with boys and 
girls it is clear that many are wor- 
ried because we adults seem to sanc- 
tion questionable things or show 
indecision. They react unfavorably 
to indecision from adults—perhaps 
because they face it so much them- 





selves and want to feel that they 
will outgrow it, or perhaps because 
they want some place where they 
can turn to find the answers. 

Sometimes the ones who seem the 
most reckless wish secretly that 
some outside force would stop 
them. It is too much to expect teen- 
age girls and boys to say “no” often 
enough to meet the demands upon 
them today. Adolescents need teach- 
ers and parents who are decisive 
and firm. Of course, there are many 
times when a “No” brings momen- 
tary heartache, but still the young- 
er generation admires firmness if it 
is accompanied by love and kind- 
ness. 

I am much firmer than many par- 
ents, yet comments similar to this 
one from an average eighth-grade 
girl are not unusual: “I like school 
because you are not all the time 
quarreling at me as mama does.” 


I sevieve that my enjoyment of 
junior high-school girls and boys is 
greater because I do not bid for 
popularity and love. My philosophy 
regarding happiness determines my 
actions here. I do not seek love; I 
love. I do not seek happiness; I try 
to give happiness. Fear of losing 
love or popularity can make a sorry 
thing of anyone—can make him a 
coddling or overpossessive person 
who is afraid to demand respect or 
discipline. 

Girls and boys need to feel im- 
portant, but not all-important. I 
insist that my students consider me 
and others, They know that they 
are important to me, but that I will 
not do their work and thinking for 
them. They learn that, altho they 
can count on help and guidance 
from me, they must do things for 
themselves or they will not be done. 
I teach them to work and think 
individually and cooperatively— 
that they must function both as in- 
dividuals and as members of so- 
ciety. 

How do I meet a crisis? First, 
I breathe a little silent prayer for 
strength and guidance. Then I take 
a quick look for something good in 
the offender or offenders. Next I 
decide what to do and do it. 

Finally, I simply turn to a new 
leaf that I trust will be a brighter 
one—and the teenage girl or boy 
usually does the same. # # 
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I" some ways summer is better than Christmas. It lasts longer. It takes in the whole outdoors. The 
sun’s so good, and the sky’s so blue. Just looking at a treetop makes you feel like Robin Hood. 


Even rain is nice in summer, whether it comes as a sunshine-shower, or a steady pattering-on- 
the-roof that makes you take shelter with a good book. 


It’s super to ride a bike down a hill with an early summer morning brushing your face; to play 
out in the velvety dusk. 


This wonderful season is almost here..Plan now to enjoy every minute. From the list of suggested 
projects, select several ideas you'd like to take with you when you step out of school and into summer. 
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WOULD LIKE TO: 


publish a neighborhood weekly newspaper (who's having visitors, who lost a cat). 
® organize the “Back-Porch Players” and stage some favorite, well-known stories. 


¢ make models of scenes from some books I’ve enjoyed, such as Robinson Crusoe’s island 
home or Mary’s Secret Garden. 


® get a garage to donate the motor from a wrecked car so that my friends and | can find 
out how to take it apart and re-assemble it. 


© put on a pet-and-doll show for the younger children along my street. 
® raise the finest zinnias (or beans) in the neighborhood. 
© stitch up some summer skirts or some new curtains for my bedroom. 


® organize a track meet. (In addition to regular track events, include a sack race, pushing 
peanuts with noses—lots of things!) 


@ go thru my old magazines, clip the stories and sports articles I’ve enjoyed, and make a 
scrapbook for a children’s hospital—or save it to show my own children what life was 
like in “the good old days.” 


© interest the boys on my street in running their own soap-box derby. 


© build up a cooking skill, specializing in menus for picnics and meals | can serve my fam- 
ily out of doors (trying to make this activity a real help to my mother and remembering 
that men often find it handy to be good camp cooks). 


® organize a good-weather-bad-weather tournament to find neighborhood champions in 
badminton, Monopoly, Scrabble, ping-pong, croquet, canasta, checkers, horseshoes, 
and hopscotch. 


© round up the family’s loose snapshots, date them, and paste into a permanent album. 


© learn to identify at least two more birds and build houses that will attract them to my 
yard again next spring. 


® stage a spelling bee for parents—Moms vs. Dads, or even-street numbers against the 
odds. 


SUGGESTED CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Write a letter home describing one or two projects 
which appeal most to you. 

Elect a committee to find out what community 
recreation and playground programs are scheduled, 
and whether libraries will have special summer- 
reading shelves or story hours. Try to get the same 
information to parents thru take-home leaflets and 
PTA meetings. 


IG INTO S 


TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread is composed of suggested summer activities 
for fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls. 

Some projects are for individuals, some for groups. Most of 
the activities outlined would not require special materials or 
equipment and could take place in the average home or 
neighborhood with little or no adult supervision. 

However, parent interest in any project will help a youngster 
sustain his own interest; and children may need to be re- 
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Ask a science teacher from a juhior high school 
to tell the class about observations and simple experi- 
ments especially suited to summer. 

Select three or four group projects that are best 
liked and lay plans for carrying them out on a 
neighborhood basis during summer. 

Discuss thoroly the safety rules to follow in the 
projects that seem most popular. 


MMER 


minded to ask for consent and cooperation in such activities as 
sewing, carpentry, or cooking. 

This centerspread has been pretested by Curtis C. Combs 
and his sixth-grade students in the New Hampshire Estates 
Elementary School, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Reprints, 5¢ eacl.. No orders accepted for less than $1. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Birthrates and Birthrights 


geaesengesd in the public schools 
went up another 1,200,000 this 
year. This is nothing new. Increases 
of approximately one million have 
been taking place every year since 
1950-51. 

A million of anything is difficult 
for most people to visualize. Think 
of all the people in a city about the 
size of Cleveland, Baltimore, or St. 
Louis. This is how many more boys 
and girls the public schools must 
somehow accommodate each year. 
In the last six years the number of 
children in elementary and second- 
ary grades has increased 27%. 

Altho many new schools are be- 
ing built, class size in many school 
districts has been creeping upward. 
In fact, we now have so many classes 
with from 40 to 50 pupils that some 
people have lost sight of the upper 
limit of 30 which public opinion 
generally approved many years ago. 
So firmly held was the standard 
ratio of 30 children to one teacher 
that classrooms generally were 
planned and built with this goal 
in view. 

NEA studies of urban school sys- 
tems, released at the end of last 
year, indicate that over one-half 
(57%) of all the elementary-school 
pupils in urban systems are now in 
classrooms containing 31 or more 
pupils; 22% are in classrooms con- 
taining 36 or more. 

In general, the larger the com- 
munity, the worse the situation is 
likely to be. In the 18 largest school 
systems, four in every five ele- 
mentary-school pupils are in class- 
rooms containing 30 or more pu- 
pils, and 47% are in classrooms 
containing 35 or more. In one of 
these large cities, 44% of the ele- 


mentary-school pupils are in rooms 
containing 40 or more; in another, 
39Y,; in still another, 38%. One of 
these cities now has a median class 
size in the elementary grades of 
38.5; in another it is 38.1; in an- 
other 37.9. 

It is time for parents and educa- 
tors to unite in a vigorous protest. 
Boards of education, officers and 
members of PTAs, classroom teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents 
—all must share the responsibility 
for telling people how this situa- 
tion is affecting the welfare and 
development of our children and 
youth. 

Common sense will tell us that a 
child who has to share his teacher 
with too many classmates gets 
little or no individual attention. 
Any significant amount of indi- 
vidual help under such conditions 
is beyond the physical resources of 
the average or the better-than- 
average teacher. Nervous tensions 
among pupils and teacher increase; 
discipline problems are aggravated; 
educ:*-onal standards are lowered. 

Those who argue that children 
are just as well off in these over- 
sized classes are deluding them- 
selves and others. Any classroom 
teacher can tell how these condi- 
tions are affecting individual chil- 
dren. It is time-to tell the world. 

A good school is one in which 
each child receives a reasonable 
amount of individual attention 
and guidance. Education does. not 
lend itself to mass-production or 
assembly-line methods. The Ameri- 
can people can afford good schools 
for their children. Rising birthrates 
must not deny educational birth- 
rights. 


Pictac¥ tere 


NEA Executive Secretary 


Looking Toward the 
Fall of 1960... 
Estimated Construc- 


tion with State and 
Local Funds* 


Classrooms 
Needed 


159,000'— 
shortage esti- 
mated by 
states in fall 
of 1956 


60,000 during 
1956-57 


180,0007— 
to provide for 
5.1 million 
more pupils 


60,000 during 
1957-58 


68,000°— 

to replace 
classrooms 
that between 
now and 1960 
will become 
obsolete, un- 
fit, or unsafe; 
to replace 
those lost 
thru fire, 
flood, and 
other causes. 


60,000 during 
1958-59 


60,000 during 
1959-60 


407 ,000— 
total need by 
fall of 1960 


240,000—total con- 
struction by fall 
of 1960 


‘In fall of 1956 the states reported 
a shortage of 80,000 to overcome excess 
enrolment and 79,000 to replace facili- 
ties unfit for use. 

*Enrolment will increase from 32.3 
million in fall of 1956 to 37.4 million 
in fall of 1960. 

*The U.S. Office of Education esti- 
mates replacement needs at between 
14,000 and 20,000 classrooms per year. 
Figure reported is based on 17,000 per 
year. 

‘Construction during past three 
years has averaged 60,000 classrooms 
pcr year. Because of a 30% increase in 
bond interest rates in 1956 and higher 
construction costs, the construction 
rate may drop sharply in the years 
ahead.—_NEA Research Division. 


Source Unknown 
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The Truth About 
School-Construction Needs 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is trying desperately to defeat federal funds 

for school construction. It claims that we are building more classrooms than 

we need. Yet more than half of all the elementary-school classrooms in urban 
school districts are overcrowded. 


WHAT IS THE SIZE 
OF YOUR CHILD’S CLASS?* 


Of the 11% million children 
in town and city 


elementary schools: 


® 1% million are in classes of 25 or fewer 


Oi 


ss yeh 


@ 4 million are in classes of 31-35 


restr 


@ 2 million are in classes of 36-40 


ange 


*Findings are from NEA Research Division's study of class size in 1955-56. Totals are rounded off to the nearest one-half million. Percents are 
based on exact numbers in classes of various sizes. 
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According to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 


Construction Is Exceeding Needs... | 


The chart below reflects the incomplete picture presented by the Chamber of Commerce 


IN THOUSANDS 
70 


GR cussrooms constructeo 
[} cuussrooms REQUIRED FOR INCREASED ENROLLMENTS (30 pups per classroom) 


179,000 OF THE 470,000 CLASSROOMS CONSTRUCTED Bu f 
IN PAST TEN YEARS ARE IN EXCESS OF INCREASED 
ENROLLMENT NEEDS 


the chart 


misleading 
because 
| | Il: overlooks... 


47-48 = 48-49) 49-50) 50-51 «51-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 = 55-56 = 56-57 


THE SHORTAGE IS STILL CRITICAL IN SPITE | 
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The Truth Is... 


ot in any year in the last decade has construction equaled needs . . . The 
hamber of Commerce conveniently overlooked several important factors: 


BACKLOG: The number of needed class- 
rooms, as yet unbuilt. In its current testi- 
mony and publications, the Chamber makes 
no mention of this backlog. But a mere 
three years ago, the Chamber wrote: 
“Classrooms needed in 1953 exceeded the 
number in use by 341,000, assuming a nor- 
mal class size of 27 pupils. This backlog 
gradually increased during the Depression 
period from 120,000 in 1930 to 182,000 in 
1940 to 314,000 in 1950.” This gap has 
never been bridged. 


REPLACEMENT: The need to replace build- 
ings that every year become obsolete and 
unfit for school use, are condemned as 
hazardous and unsafe, are destroyed by 
fire, flood, and other natural causes. With 
over one million classrooms in use, normal 
replacement requires from 14,000 to 20,000 
every year. 


OVERCROWDING: The need to relieve over- 
crowded conditions. Altho no records were 
available prior to 1954, the U.S. Office of 
Education states that during the past three 
years the school districts have reported the 
following numbers of pupils in excess of 
building capacities: 


2,336,068 
2,262,434 


April 18; 1957 


Dear Colleague: 


The only way I can address each and 
every member of the NEA is thru the Jour= 
nal. I wish to lay before you a task 
which only you can perform—one which I 
believe you should consider a civic and 
professional obligation. 


In the minds of many members of Con— 
gréss, nothing is more effective than 
expressions from teachers and parents 
testifying to specific needs for class— 
rooms in their communities or in com 
munities of which they have personal 
knowledge. 


I ask you, when you have finished this 
letter, to write your member of the House 
of Representatives reminding him of the 
need for classrooms as you know it exists 
and urging him to support action this 
session on HR 1, which has just been 
reported from the House Subcommittee on 
General Education. If you wish to help 
further, and I .hope you do, will you 
write your two Senators, President Eisen=- 
hower, and Secretary Marion B. Folsom tell= 
ing them that you want a federal school— 
construction bill passed this year? 


All best wishes to you in the NEA 
centennial year. 


Sincerely yours, 


lathe 00 


Martha A. Shull, 
NEA President 





E ARE pretty well enlightened 
W about the actualities of our 
own time. The businessman no 
longer relies on hunches but on 
facts. The government has moun- 
tains of statistics at its disposal. 
Even the common citizen is fed a 
kind of knowledge which in other 
ages would have been thought to 
lie exclusively in the realm of the 
seer. 

But in spite of all this, we remain 
ignorant children. Knowledge may 
be power; but to the man who has 
any sense of humility, any feeling 
for the deeper realities of life, 
knowledge by itself is also darkness 
and awe. 

The next 25 years in the United 
States are fated to be years of ex- 
pansion—I would almost say years 
of explosion. There will be more 
people and more things. 

At the Twentieth Century Fund, 
we have estimated that the worker 
today produces six times as much as 
his great grandfather did 100 years 
ago. If present trends continue, the 
worker of 100 years hence will be 
able to produce in one seven-hour 
day what a worker now produces in 
a week. 

Looking back upon the decade 
or so which has followed World 
War II, we must realize that a rev- 
olution has occurred. With peace- 
ful atomic energy and the processes 
known as automation still in their 
infancy, we have in the last decade 
increased our total output from 
$290 billion annually to well over 
$400 billion. We have increased 
our labor force from 57.5 million 
to 67.5 million. The average family 
income is computed at $5050 after 
taxes—up 12% from a decade ago. 

The revolution brought about 
by expanding productivity is one 
of those deep changes which trans- 
form a nation’s life. We would 
miss the whole nature of the 
change if we were simply to say 
that for 10 years we have had 
prosperity. For what on the surface 
appears to be simple “prosperity” 
is underneath an alteration in ways 
of doing things. We have passed 


Mr. Heckscher is director of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York City. 
This article is adapted from his recent 
address in Chicago before the 12th Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education, 
sponsored by NEA’s Association for 
Higher Education. 
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another of those milestones in our 
life as a nation—like the closing of 
the frontier in 1890 which is seen 
in retrospect to have changed the 
course of everything that came 
after. 


Whuart has been the cause of this 
technological revolution? Human 
skills and human qualities, work- 
ing in unpredictable conjunctions, 
have brought to life our resources 
and created today’s vast potential- 
ities of production. The machine 
has been the outgrowth of the 
society which the machine has in 
turn made over; it is bound to no 
predetermined development, for 
every action which it exerts on men 
leads to reactions which shape its 
own use and growth. 

I stress this interaction of cause 
and effect because without such an 
awareness we shall surely misjudge 
the future. To speak of the impact 
of technology upon the human 
condition is misleading. To speak 
of the impact of humanity upon 
the machine would be more to the 
point. “The woods are large,’”’ one 
of our generation has written, “and 
have as many trails as there are 
trees to wind among.” 

Whatever I, or any man, may 
say about the future, let us remem- 
ber that it is ours, not only in the 
sense that it happens to us, but 
also that it is made by us. 

In attempting to look into ow 
future, let us consider three in- 
fluencing trends: the urbanization 
of our culture, the submergence ol 
the individual in the group, and 
the growing abundance of time. 


Urbanization. Census figures 
show that 56% of the population 
now live within 168 standard met- 
ropolitan regions. Man has _be- 
come a city animal, with all that 
this implies in variety, mobility, 
the breakdown of traditional hab- 
its, and the derangement of old 
loyalties. 

Sometimes it is with a sense of 
being reconciled to the inevitable 
that we watch men cluster together 
where life runs hot and crowded; 
sometimes it is with a realization 
that only thus can the energies be 
created, the styles and fashions and 
humors fostered; upon which pro- 
ductivity in large part depends. 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 


discusses coming changes 
in American life. 


The last decade, however, has 
seen a subtle change in the famil- 
iar theme. The core of the city 
has been showing signs of decay. 
Around the fringes and far out 
into the countryside extend the 
suburbs and the “exurbs,” the 
satellite towns, and the great shop- 
ping centers. 

At the Fund we are making a 
study of the protracted seaboard 
city which will run from north of 
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Boston down into the state of Vir- 
ginia. Where once. there’ were 
urban centers with countryside and 
independent towns between, there 
now tends to be one great, con- 
tinuous city. 

This development of our eastern 
seaboard is all the more interesting 
because it is not unique; it repre- 
sents a tendency we see along the 
Pacific Coast, along: the Great 
Lakes, and, to some degree, in all 
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parts of the United States. Where 
once we had countryside inter- 
rupted by towns and cities, we now 
have an urban spread marked here 
and there by patches of open land. 

In the megalopolis of the near 
future the citizen has interests and 
needs which far outreach his im- 
mediate environment. His commu- 
nity is wider than he can see or 
know. His places of shelter, shop- 
ping, work, recreation, cultural 
pursuits are scattered—bound to- 
gether only by the mysterious 
whole of the individual’s person- 
ality and by the network of com- 
munications and transport which 
modern science provides. 

It need hardly be said that such 
a dispersion creates large problems 
in such fields as government and 
taxation. We have a_ situation 
which already corresponds only 
dimly to the legal and govermental 
forms created in an earlier era. 

The problems in regard to man’s 
nature are certainly no less large. 
The new citizen may for a while 
draw comfort from pretending that 
he is the citizen of an older order. 
He creates his suburban existence 
in the pattern of a rural retreat. 
He dreams of moving still farther 
out, where he can really take up 
farming. 

Yet in the end he must face the 
fact that he lives in a new environ- 
ment, to a frightening degree with- 
out precedent, actually upon a 
frontier as hazardous to the soul, 
if not to the body, as the frontier 
to which generations of Americans 
moved in the past century. 

New strains and anxieties pos- 
sess him as he strives to make a 
meaningful life for himself in 
terms of education, of leisure, of 
civic responsibilities. The contrast 
between the simple, gregarious 
pleasures of the laborer and the 
tense uncertain enjoyments of the 
inhabitant of suburbia is an in- 
dication of all that must still be 
explored before we can say that we 
are at home in the new world ol 
our making. 

Out of this new type of decen- 
tralized urban community we may 
create something as frustrating as 
the ant-heaps from which men are 
escaping. Yet, as men find substi- 
tutes for the local attachments 
which sustained them in the vil- 


lage or town, they may find, as 
well, substitutes for the narrow 
nationalism which has too often 
been at war with their better in- 
stincts. 


Submergence of the individual. 
Not so long ago, those of us who 
now assail the dominance of the 
group were with equal vehemence 
assailing the excesses of an_ in- 
dividualism we were pleased to 
call “rugged.” We were then de- 
manding a higher degree of coop- 
eration, a readier sensitivity to the 
interests of others, a disposition to 
issue fewer commands, 

All these things we now have in 
abundance; and the result, as I 
have heard it put, is that “the 
bland seem to be leading the 
bland.” Decisions are group deci- 
sions. Thinking is group thinking. 

A characteristic I am tempted to 
call “groupiness” comes in part 
from the breakdown of attach- 
ments to localities and to classes. 
Why local loyalties have weakened 
I have already indicated in my 
comments on the new city. 

But what happens after the tra- 
ditional associations of the bounded 
community and the recognized 
class have ‘been done away with? 
Eager for protective coloration, but 
living in a group that has no tra- 
ditional roots or authoritative lead- 
ers, the citizen will put all his de- 
pendence on superficial manner- 
isms and conformities. 

A recent significant discovery is 
that people with the same incomes 
do not necessarily behave in the 
same way, buy the same goods, sub- 
scribe to the same magazines, or 
take their recreation in the same 
forms. The entertaining division 
between “highbrow,” “lowbrow,” 
and ‘“‘middlebrow” is not caused by 
differences in economic status. 

The “lowbrow,” for example, 
may pay more for his television set 
than-the “middlebrow” pays for 
his hi-fi components. Yet both are 
acting under veiled pressures, driv- 
en by anxieties lest they fall out of 
the shifting and uncertain bound- 
aries of the group to which they 
feel an affinity. 

The difference between our new 
order and that of the past century 
is that we have changed from a so- 
ciety that owns things to a society 
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that belongs to things. Men worry 
less about getting on than about 
getting in. Thus, the college grad- 
uate joins the corporation which 
promises him a secure career and a 
safe retirement. 

Thus, also, material products 
have become symbols of participa- 
tion, and their value changes with 
the tastes and fashions of the group 
of which the individual is a part. 
For this reason they are as irra- 
tionally discarded as they seem to 
be irrationally acquired. Last year’s 
automobile, like last year’s dress 
or TV set, may not meet the stand- 
ards which by some undefinable 
process have been decreed as right. 

Of course, the concept of belong- 
ing has usually been given a high 
rating by the moralists and philoso- 
phers. Within the group, the in- 
dividual learns to temper his pref- 
erences and control his will. He 
becomes attached to interests larger 
than himself. What looks like con- 
formity needs only a slight shift 
in perspective to be seen as a sound 
and healthy cooperation. 

The question is not whether the 
prevalence of the group is bad. It 
is whether the conditions exist 
which make participation in the 
group a liberating experience for 
the individual. 


But the years ahead do not seem 
entirely reassuring. There seems to 
be little likelihood that American 
society will settle down into the 
ways which give men and women 
confidence, saving them from the 
anxiety and nervousness which now 
afflict them as they strive to get on 
the inside of things. 

Social equality will increase in 
the years ahead, and, with it, equal- 
ity between the sexes. Distinctions 
between the generations will be in- 
creasingly blotted out, as age loses 
its dignity along with its terrors. 
America will have to create in the 
midst of this movement and find 
new means by which men and 
women can attain repose and be 
saved from submergence in the 
great mass. 

Reavis Cox, who is making a 
study for the Fund on distribution 
in its modern forms, has suggested 
that the scarce resource of the fu- 
ture may be not raw materials or 
energy, but the capacity to con- 
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sume. Men and women may quite 
simply begin losing their appetite 
for things. Indeed, as a _ recent 
science-fiction story suggests, the 
privileged classes of the future may 
be those who are permitted to have 
one car in each garage, instead of 
being compelled to have four. 

The only way out of the miseries 
of such an age of plenty, the author 
continues, might be the mechaniza- 
tion of consumption. One group of 
machines would produce the goods; 
another group would devour them. 
The individual would be left to go 
his own way, pursuing the things 
in life that really interest him. 


The abundance of time. Time is 
more abundant today than it has 
ever been. Daily working hours 
have been reduced—from 14-18 in 
the 19th century to today’s average 
of eight. The 40-hour week has al- 
ready been breached in many in- 
dustries. The Fund has estimated 
that the four-day week will be es- 
tablished by 1975. 

Meanwhile vacation time has in- 
creased from 34 million weeks 
taken by the working force 10 years 
ago to 70 million weeks taken to- 
day. At both ends of the life cycle, 
moreover, time is being made plen- 
tiful to an unprecedented degree. 
Pursuing an education, many 
young people today may not enter 
the working force until they are 23 
or more. The man or woman past 
65 can now look forward to 13-plus 
years of life. 

Economists are finding it diffi- 
cult to compute the total amount 
of the national income consumed 
in leisure pursuits. The figure of 
approximately $10 billion is fre- 
quently cited, but it is much larger 
if indirect factors—such as the use 
of the automobile as an instrument 
of leisure—are taken into account. 
In any case, we know that the ac- 
tivities of the American people in 
their recreations and _ entertain- 
ments have populated new regions, 
raised up whole industries and pro- 
fessions, stimulated the economy 
in all its parts. 

The motives which lead men and 
women to wider leisure spring from 
a deep transformation in their phi- 
losophy. Today men see work as a 
means, not as an end in itself. 

The American people are saying, 


“We work in order that we may 
live happily or—if the advertise- 
ments are to be believed—in order 
to live graciously.” It is a some- 
what frightening transformation, 
“Gracious living” is likely to take 
forms which make the detached 
observer feel quite uncomfortable. 

The modern citizen seems in- 
creasingly reluctant to undertake 
any job which carries him afield, 
which strains and challenges him 
and removes him from his hearth- 
side pleasures. Recognizing all this, 
we can still say that the emphasis 
on free time is one of the hopeful, 
as well as revolutionary, aspects 
of the coming decades. How shall 
this time be organized and appor- 
tioned? 


We nave frowned on work dur- 
ing the early years in a healthy re- 
action to the brutal excesses of the 
19th century. We have decried vo- 
cationalism in our colleges on the 
enlightened grounds that men must 
be schooled in the enduring values 
of our civilization. 

But if the liberal education is 
seen as continuing thru the leisure 
of adult life, is there any reason 
why youth should not give part of 
its time to vocational training, to 
apprenticeship, and to plain hard 
work? I am not suggesting that the 
liberal arts are to be less important 
in the future. If anything, I am 
saying that they must be more 
important and that therefore they 
should pervade a far larger area ol 
the life span. 

Idleness after enforced retire- 
ment also goes against every cur- 
rent of humanitarianism and good 
sense. Industry is coming to rec- 
ognize that a gradual retirement 
for men and women ir the older 
brackets, with a diminution of 
hours and physical toil, conforms 
best to the workers’ needs. 


Tuer task before us is to take 
time and convert it into something 
meaningful to man—convert it, if 
you will, into leisure. Time by it- 
self is not leisure. It would be a 
cruel mockery to talk of the un- 
employed person, or the older per- 
son forcibly reduced to idleness, as 
men or women “of leisure.” 

To do nothing now and then is 
certainly important in human life. 
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But it is important only insofar as 
we require space for momentary 
escape, recuperation from work, or 
reflection upon experience. 

The next 25 years in America, if 
they are to be good years, will see 
a new understanding of recreation 
and the role it plays. What is rec- 
reation? Rightly understood, it 
involves the cultivation, in divert- 
ing circumstances, of values and 
skills important to a durable social 
order. 

Hobbies have kept alive the 
handicrafts. Hunting and sailing 
keep us in touch with nature. En- 
tertainments and cultural pursuits 
are seen to be basically similar in 
their function, when we treat them 
as a means of helping us to criticize 
life, to understand its possibilities, 
and to bear its frustrations. 

Historically, leisure and work 
have seemed at opposite poles. But 
it will be one of the discoveries of 
the coming decades that leisure and 
work are actually very close, inter- 
acting upon each other and being 
transmuted, one into the other, by 
slight shifts in attitudes and con- 
ditions. 

Good work makes good leisure. 
Indeed, good work must often seem 
to the good workman to be in itself 
a kind of leisure, lifting from him 
all sense of restraint and giving 
him the kind of enjoyment and 
satisfaction which it is a chief end 
of life to attain. 

The abundance of time, if its 
implications are seized and its chal- 
lenges met, can create for us a new 
urge to ask for what purpose we 
live, can give us fresh standards by 
which to judge the effectiveness of 
education and the efficiency of 
work. 

The prospects, needless to say, 
are not all favorable. A bored, half- 
educated proletariat, seeking escape 
from its sense of futility, can fill 
not only our roadways with corpses 
but our airwaves with drivel. 

It has been the dream of ages to 
relieve men of cheerless drudgery 
and back-breaking toil. With these 
achievements in sight, on a broad 
scale and under the _ beneficent 
shelter of a constitutional govern- 
ment, it would seem folly to sit 
back and say that the dream was 
illusory. 

Our productive capacities can be 
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the source of a cheap uniformity, 
or by their magic can spread be- 
fore us a diversity infinitely tempt- 
ing to the heart of man. So with 
the gift of time. It is ours to take 
and to transform to humane uses. 

Let us not forget, however, that 
technology is an Indian giver. It 
sets man free from his job only to 
ensnare him in traffic jams and 
harry him with useless acquisitions 
and vain pursuits. It does these 
things unless he has the wit to be 
master, not slave, of the machine. 


I wave been speaking of the 
United States as if it were alone in 
the world. It has seemed useful to 
me to approach the subject from 
this view, for too often we speak as 
if foreign policy were everything, 
or as if all our actions must be pre- 
determined by what the Soviets do 
or refrain from doing. 

I see a congruity between our 
opportunities at home and our re- 
sponsibilities abroad. On the uni- 
versal stage, as on the more limited 
domestic landscape, men and wom- 
en are being asked to find ways of 
thinking and acting which tran- 
scend limited attachments. 

As we have broken out of the old 
cities, so we have broken out of the 
old national boundaries. The na- 
tion-state cannot answer to all the 
needs of its citizenry. Its require- 
ments for defense, for raw mate- 
rials, for free spaces to travel and 
to trade call for new types of un- 
derstanding, new motives of ac- 
tion. Learning to live in such a 
world, we shall also learn to live 
well in our land. 

The underdeveloped countries 
look to the United States with 
eager but critical eyes. Men’s hopes 
wait upon us; men’s enmity and 
envy wait also to see whether we 
shall fall short of the promises we 
have made. Either industrialism 
will prove us capable of achieving 
leisure and abundance and dignity 
for man, or else we, together with 
the freedom we cherish, will go 
down in history as a tragic failure. 

With that alternative before us, 
is there any choice but to summon 
all the wisdom, all the humanity 
we are capable of, and to use the 
fierce energies and feverish plenty 
of our nation for the greatest serv- 
ice of mankind’s best hopes. # + 


As the Philadelphia convention 
comes closer, a great many ques- 
tions will be asked about the Pro- 
posed Expanded Program (PEP). 
Members of the Association—in 
meetings of their local and state 
associations—are asking questions 
already. H’m, we wonder what an- 
swers they have found. 

PEP wants you to mail in a post- 
card with your answer to one of 
these questions. Just complete one 
sentence: 


1. In field work we need... 


2. In welfare, especially salaries, 
we need... 


3. In federal legislation we 
should like to see... 


4. In research we need to 
know . 


5. In instruction it would help 
us to have... 


6. In our work with the public 
we should have .. . 


7. In newspapers and on Tv there 
should be... 


8. In raising professional stand- 
ards we teachers should .. . 


Maybe your questions suggest 
other sentences that you would like 
to complete. If so—please put just 
one sentence on each postcard. 

You have been asked! What do 
you want PEP to do for you, for 
your local group, or for your state 
association? 

Mail your card to PEP, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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ROM 1936 to 1946, John Adams 
F High School in Cleveland aver- 
aged somewhat under 3000 students 
each year. During this time, I was 
faculty adviser to the school news- 
paper, the John Adams Journal. 
Over a span of more than 20 years, 
I have heard from, heard about, 
and read about dozens of my bright 
students who went on from success 
in high school to success in life. 

The former reporters and editors 
singled out for attention in this 
article have been chosen from more 
than 500 student staff members 
with whom I worked at one time or 
another. They are by no means the 
only graduates of this group who 
have achieved success, but they are 
among the ones whom I've been 
able to keep in view. 

These students worked in the 
field of ideas while they were in 
school, and most of them apparent- 
ly have continued to work in the 
field of ideas. Bachelor’s degrees 
for most of the men and women 
listed, two Fulbright scholarships 
and a Guggenheim fellowship, and 
PhDs and MDs for several are 
among the academic achievements 
of these alumni. The record is even 
more significant when I point out 
that most of these students either 
worked their way thru college or 
attended on a scholarship. 

Economically, many of the boys 
and girls were in the underprivi- 
leged group; but in brains and per- 
sonality, all were upper echelon. 
Many were first-generation Ameri- 
cans who had the difficult job of 
interpreting their new American 
dream to their more conservative 
parents. They were Depression 
children who managed somehow 
to keep their dreams even while 
they worried right along with their 
families over the daily problem of 
survival. 


Whuen a slight, blonde girl stood 
up in a noisy newspaper room my 
first day at John Adams High 
School and said quietly, “Stop 
working for a few minutes while 
we check page assignments,” I was 
sure that no one would hear her. 
But everyone heard her and every- 
one became quiet. She couldn’t 





Miss Evans is assistant supervisor of 
English in junior and senior high 
schools, Cleveland. 
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have weighed more than a hundred 
pounds, but she was editor-in-chief, 
and every page editor and every 
reporter knew it. 

Today, this girl is interpreter 
and translator for the Military Ad- 
visory Aid Group in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. She’s been in at least 
three other European capitals in 
the same post, which she reached 
by way of a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
an AB, an MA, and several years’ 
experience with an export com- 
pany. 

My last student editor, when he 
learned that I was leaving my posi- 
tion as adviser to become chairman 
of the English Department of an- 
other high school, asked to see me 
in my office. He closed the door, 
braced himself against it, and said, 
“You can’t do it. You'll die in 
‘straight teaching.’ I’ve talked with 
the other editors, and we’ve decided 
that you’ve got to stay.” I had never 
been so angrily complimented or 
so greatly tempted to change my 
mind. 

This lad, now in a hush-hush 
capacity in the Pentagon (via West 
Point), is still, I am sure, the one 
chosen to close the door and deliver 
necessary ultimatums. 


Tue staff artists have been con- 
sistent in following their flair. One 
girl who studied with Carl Milles 
at Cranbrook later spent a year in 
Florence, Italy, on a Fulbright 
scholarship and has just returned 
from a trip around the world, fol- 
lowing several years in Korea with 
the Special Services Division of the 
Department of Defense. 

Another artist is an assistant art 
director of a national greeting-card 
company, still another is teaching 
in high school and ranks as one of 
the coming young water colorists 
in Cleveland. A fourth is head 
of the art department of an Ohio 
college, and a fifth, now a civil 


engineer, is in Mexico City with 
the National Geodetic Society. 

Of those who wrote editorials, 
one is teaching high-school English, 
writing television scripts, and hope- 
fully sending his first novel from 
publisher to publisher; another is 
assistant editor of a national educa- 
tion magazine; still another is pro- 
fessor of political science at a New 
York university. 

A sophisticated member of one 
of Wall Street’s international ad- 
vertising agencies remarks that one 
of his prize exhibits is the first fea- 
ture story he had returned to him 
in cub journalism class. At the bot- 
tom of his article, he points out 
my red-penciled comment, “You 
have the confidential tone of Lou- 
ella Parsons and the assurance of a 
bond salesman. Take it easy.” 

He declares that this memo has 
come back to him at certain mo- 
ments as he has moved from a daily 
newspaper to a newspaper syndi- 
cate to the staff of the National 
Geographic Magazine to his present 
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responsible position in the adver- 
tising world. 


I RECALL an editor of our paper 
who faced the staff at the end of 
one particularly trying day and an- 
nounced, “I’m tired of reading cut- 
and-dried copy. For the next two 
issues, it’s dog eat dog, and anyone 
can cut in on anyone else’s beat. 
And,” he added, “‘there’ll be fewer 
reporters on the staff a month from 
now.” And there were, and the 
paper was greatly improved. This 
driving power earned him a jour- 
nalism degree at a great state uni- 
versity, the managing editorship of 
a small daily paper in upper New 
York state, and finally a spot on 
the city desk of Ohio’s largest daily 
newspaper. 

The only student ever to be 
named our editor-in-chief in his 
last semester went on to earn hon- 
ors at an institute of technology 
and is now a chief engineer with 


America’s second largest aircraft 
corporation. 

A former sports editor subse- 
quently became sports editor of a 
tricounty newspaper in Southern 
Ohio and then public-relations di- 
rector of an international business- 
machine corporation. 

One boy who stood over six feet 
tall as a tenth-grader came to the 
staff because of his enthusiasm for 
journalism in spite of the fact that 
his work in English up to that time 
had not been distinguished. As edi- 
tor, his leadership was so warm and 
compelling that I could tell, with- 
out turning my head, when he en- 
tered and left the room. 

Later, as a senior in college, he 
edited his college paper. For the 
past several years he’s been public- 
relations director of the biggest 
market institute in America. 


One of our girl sports reporters 
went on to become one of the few 


Front page of a recent issue of the John Adams Journal, with 
which so many outstanding youngsters have been associated. 





































































women graduates from an outstand- 
ing institute of technology. She is 
now'in the electronics-engineering 
division of the biggest bridge-build- 
ing company in the world. Recently 
she represented the case for women 
engineers on a network television 
program called “Bobby Pins and 
Bridges,” in observance of National 
Engineers Week. 

The boy who in 1939 won first 
place in a statewide contest with 
a disturbingly adult editorial on 
April as “the restless month in 
which world egos plunge us into 
war and send our young men into 
bloody battle” later served in two 
theaters of World War II. While 
working as a house-to-house census 
taker in New York, he gathered 
information for the rough yet ten- 
der stories of poor Jewish people 
which appear in his book, The City. 

He has since covered much of 
the world on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, but when I saw him two 
months ago I found him the same 
dreamy-eyed, soft-spoken boy I had 
known 20 years ago. 

Another bright youngster, now 
a successful psychiatrist in New 
York City, used to conduct a col- 
umn for our paper called “There 
Oughta Be a Law,” in which he 
would reprint a paragraph selected 
from a local newspaper and com- 
ment on it sharply and briefly. I 
never censored the column, but 
after a few brushes with local per- 
sonalities we agreed that we'd all 
live longer if he limited his com- 
ments to world personalities. 

I shall never forget his speech 
at the senior banquet. He quoted 
from the Pulitzer Prize play of that 
year to the effect that while it was 
sad for the old to lose their dreams, 
it was worse not to have had them 
and that the Depression had robbed 
the young of their right to dream. 
He paused, and then leaned for- 
ward and said in a dramatic whis- 
per, “Don’t believe it; we have our 
dreams, and they are coming true.” 


Joun Apams HicH ScHOOL was 
and is a great metropolitan high 
school. This story about bright 
students could be duplicated in 
several other subject areas, but 
since my field is journalism, I have 
chosen my roster from the masthead 
of the John Adams Journal. # # 
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MARTHA A. SHULL 
NEA President, 1956-57 


HE two gentlemen pictured 
ae are T. W. Valentine 
and D. B. Hagar. One hundred 
years ago in Philadelphia they 
called a meeting which resulted in 
the founding of the NEA. Their 
satisfaction at that time must have 
been great. But imagine their 
bursting pride (and amazement) if 
they could be with us at the cen- 
tennial convention in July. 

@ More than 15,000 people will 
attend, as opposed to 43 in 1857. 

@ Official delegates will come 
from 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. (Twelve states and 
the District of Columbia were rep- 
resented at the first meeting.) 

@ Visitors will converge on the 
convention from all over the 
world. Sir Ronald Gould, presi- 
dent of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, will extend greetings. 
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@ Twenty-six of NEA’s 30 de- 
partments and all of its 24 commis- 
sions and committees will hold 
meetings. (The NEA had no de- 
partments until four were estab- 
lished in 1870, the year of Hagar’s 
presidency.) 

@ In addition to many fine pro- 
fessional exhibits (including an 
unusually interesting display and 
sale of centennial items), 149 com- 
mercial firms will show the latest 
in school equipment, from crayons 
to football bleachers. 

@ The topics to be discussed 
in group meetings indicate the 
breadth of interest and the profes- 


sional attitude of NEA member- 
ship. (See the next page for 
topics.) 


@ Philadelphia is rolling out 
the red carpet—for example, a spe- 
cial performance of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra and a 





festival entitled “Schools on Pa- 
rade” are scheduled. (See the next 


page.) 
Other things too numerous to 
mention here would astonish 


Messrs. Hagar and Valentine. The 
very idea of a Representative As- 
sembly would surprise them, for it 
was not until 1920 that member- 
ship growth dictated this innova- 
tion. And, of course, a woman 
president would give them pause, 
since women were barred from vot- 
ing membership until 1866. 
Many other things, however, 
would give them a warm feeling of 
recognition and kinship. For NEA 
members today share with the orig- 
inal pioneering 43 a keen interest 
in improving instruction and pro- 
moting teacher welfare, a true pro- 
fessional desire to provide the best 
possible education for American 


youth. #+ # 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 30 


10 am—Registration and exhibits open. 

3:30 pm—Vespers, Bruce Catton. 

5:30 pm—Martha Rountree, Tv Press 
Conference. 

6 pm—Classroom-teacher open house. 

8:30 pm—Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra concert, including NEA official 
premiére of the centennial composition 
by Howard Hanson. (See coupon.) 


MONDAY, JULY 1 


9:30 am—NEA departments will meet 
(See page 350). 

8 pm-—First General Assembly. Com- 
memorative-stamp ceremonies, Governor 
George M. Leader, Edgar Wesley, Martha 
Shull. 


TUESDAY, JULY 2 


10 am—Representative Assembly. 

2:30 pm—Commissions and committees 
will hold open meetings: Centennial; 
EPC; Legislative; Defense; Safety; TEPS; 
Teacher Retirement; Citizenship; Credit 
Union; Internatl. Relations; Professional 
Ethics; Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance; Tenure and Academic Freedom; 
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NEA-American Legion; NEA-ALA; NEA- 
AMA; NEA-ATA; NEA-PTA; NEA-Mag- 
azine Publishers Assn.; NEA-Natl. School 
Boards Assn.; Resolutions. 

6 pm—Classroom-teacher banquet. 

8 pm—Classroom-teacher festival, Schools 
on Parade. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3 


8 am—Voting on increased dues for Pro- 
posed Expanded Program. 

9:30 am—Representative Assembly. 

9:30 am—Concurrent sections on The 
Implications of Current Trends for Edu- 
cation: the International Situation; Au- 
tomation and Modern Technology; The 
Effect of the Rise of Mass Media; Changes 
in Family and Community Patterns; 
Economic and Population Trends; Impact 
of Mental Health Movement. 

9:30 am—Centennial convocation. 

2:30 pm—Concurrent sections on The 
Status of the American Public-School 
Teacher; Public Relations—Drama in the 
Classroom; Person to Person—The Class- 
room Teacher Stars in Public Relations; 
Editors and Broadcasters Ring the School 
Bell; Getting Grandparents into the 
Schools; Current Trends in Opinion Poll- 
ing; Local Officers Workshop; Interna- 
tional Relations. 

8 pm—Second General Assembly. Greet- 
ings by Sir Ronald Gould, president, 
wcotpe. Tv dramatization of 1857 meeting. 

10 pm—President’s reception. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4 


9:30 am—Representative Assembly. 

9:30 am—Concurrent sections on Devel- 
oping the Curriculum of Our Schools To 
Move Freedom Forward; Using 20th Cen- 
tury Tools and Services; Working with 
Children; The How and Why of Raising 
Teachers’ Salaries; Teacher Load: What 
Size Is an Over-Sized Class? Discussion 
groups on Cooperation of the Profession 
with Community Organizations; Team- 
work in Lay and Professional Communi- 
cations; Round Tables To Consider 
School Problems; Federal Support of Edu- 
cation: A Second Look; Building Effec- 


NEA Convention Concert 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me .. 


The Philadelphia Housing Bureau 
reports a large backlog of requests 
for hotel-room reservations. How- 
ever, all requests will be filled as 
promptly as possible. 





tive Lay and Professional Support for 
Increases in School Expenditures; New 
Developments in State Aid. 

2 pm—Circles for delegates on Goals To 
Go and the Expanded Program. 

‘2 pm—Concurrent sections on Merit 
Ratings—Issues and Problems; What 
Should the Profession Do To Provide an 
Adequate Supply of Qualified Teachers? 
Discussion Groups on Stimulation and 
Coordination of Curriculum  Improve- 
ment; What's Ahead for the High 
School?; Locating and Challenging Gifted 


Students; Approaches to Secondary- 
School Mathematics Revision; The Na- 
tional Science Foundation Sp6nsored 


Physical-Science Study; Using 20th Cen- 
tury Tools and Services: Materials and 
Equipment, School Building, Television, 
Human Resources, Administrative Pat- 


terns; Fostering Mental and _ Physical 
Health; Fostering Values and_ Self-Dis- 
cipline; Teaching Discriminate Use of 


Mass Media; Teaching Basic Skills and 
Stimulating Creative and Critical Think- 
ing; Recognizing Changing Family Pat- 
terns and Their Impact on Children, 
7 pm—FTA Notables Dinner. 
8 pm—Friendship Night and 
fireworks display. 


FRIDAY, JULY 5 


8 am—Voting for officers and general 
revision of bylaws. 

9:30 am—Representative Assembly. 

9:30 am—Concurrent sections on Se- 
curity and Personnel Problems; Implica- 
tions of the International Geophysical 
Year for Education. 

2 pm—Concurrent sections on Teachers 
Meet the Authors; Asia as Seen by Asian 
Convention Guests. 

2 pm—Representative Assembly. 

8 pm—Third General Assembly. Pres- 
entation of new officers, William G. Carr. 
School Bell Awards. 


special 





.. free tickets for a concert by the world-renowned 


Philadelphia Symphony, Sunday, June 30, in Robin Hood Dell, Phila- 
delphia. | enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelop. 


NOTE: No request will be honored unless accompanied by self-addressed, stamped 
envelop. If you’.are a delegate to the Representative Assembly, DO NOT ask 
for a ticket for yourself; you will automatically receive one ticket when your 
temporary credentials are sent to you. DO ask for any member of your family 
who may also attend. Please do not ask for more tickets than you are certain to 
use. No seats are reserved. Only a limited number of tickets will be available in 


Philadelphia. To assure seating, mail the coupon not later than May 20. 


«€ FONATHAN is late again! I start 
J to chide him, but pause, in a 
dilemma, as I glance at his shoes 
and see that he has been in the 
woods again. Shall I start his day 
with a rebuke? Or shall I draw him 
to me and watch his shining eyes 
as he tells me what he saw on the 
way to school? I don’t want to do 
anything to dampen the enthusiasm 
of this eager young naturalist. And 
yet I feel a responsibility to con- 
vince him that even blithe spirits 
must live in a world of clocks and 
schedules. 

“Dismissal time, and here comes 
freckled-faced, slow Jim. I’ve been 
impatient with him today. He 
throws his arms around me and 
whispers wistfully, ‘I have been 
good today, haven’t I?’ So I resolve 
to be more patient tomorrow.” 

So speaks a teacher who is grow- 
ing in her understanding and ac- 
ceptance of each child. She is also 
learning that back of all behavior 
are multiple causes for which the 
child cannot always be blamed. 


Tracuers everywhere are inter- 
ested in better ways of helping boys 
and girls improve their quality of 
living. But sometimes, because a 
teacher does not understand chil- 
dren as well as he might, he cannot 
provide the maximum help. 

In Caddo Parish, Louisiana, and 
in other sections of my state, child- 
study programs are carried on to 
help teachers do a better job. 

The program is the result of 
many years of study and experi- 
mentation. In 1939, several leaders 
in the study of human behavior 
formed a national Commission on 
Teacher Education to promote a 
study based on human growth and 
development, with emphasis on the 
development of children. 

The General Education Board, 
a foundation which promotes edu- 
cation in the United States thru 
gifts of money, believed study in 
this field was worthwhile and ap- 
propriated funds to formulate a 
plan and carry it out. The com- 
mission established headquarters at 
the University of Chicago. 

Daniel A. Prescott, then of the 
University of Chicago (now direc- 


Miss Snelling is principal, Arthur Cir- 
cle Elementary School, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana. 
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Children 
GROW ? 


Are we using all 
we know about 
child growth 


and development? 


* 
VERA SNELLING 


tor of the Institute for Child Study, 
University of Maryland, College 
Park), was selected as coordinator 
of the Division on Child Develop- 
ment and Teacher Personnel. For 
five years experiments continued 
in 14 public-school systems. This 
was followed by work in other 
systems, including that of Caddo 
Parish. 

Out of the original project, a 
three-year inservice program for 
teachers was developed. Its purpose 
is to give teachers a better under- 
standing of children. 


THe Caddo Parish school system 
entered the child-study program in 


A fourth-grade child explains 
some of her work to a parent. 


August 1944. Dr. Prescott came 
Shreveport and directed the first 
two-weeks’ workshop, with 1 
teachers and school administrato 
participating on a voluntary basis, 

He encouraged informality t¢ 
such an extent that many of the 
teachers who attended were quite 
overwhelmed. His stated theme for 
the conduct of the workshop was 
that it should be “as loose as a 
goose.” 

Following the summer workshop, 
group mectings ranging in size 
from four or five to 14 or 15 were 
held on alternate Mondays thruout 
the school year. 

For several years, the summer 
workshop and followup study con. 
tinued on a voluntary basis with a 
steady increase in interest and par: 
ticipation. Then, in 1950, an evalu- 
ative questionnaire was sent to 
teachers thruout the system. The 
response was so favorable that the 
Caddo Parish Schoolboard passed 
a resolution requiring all teachers 
entering the system to participate 
in the child-study program for 
three years. 

August 31, 1956, marked the close 
of the 13th annual workshop for 
teachers and administrators of Cad- 
do Parish. The present inservice 
program includes, in addition to 
the three years’ child-study pro- 
gram, curriculum interest groups, 





which are voluntary. Specialists in 
the fields of language arts, science, 
arithmetic, and school administra- 
tion are brought in as consultants 
for the various interest groups. 
The total participation in sum- 
mer workshops reached 914 in 1956 
—approximately 60% of the total 
number of teachers. Of these, 458 
were in the child-study program. 


Are we putting into practice in 
the elementary schools all that we 
know about child growth and de- 
velopment? Evaluation is different 
when values, attitudes, and behav- 
ior are concerned. To those who 
have followed the program from 
its beginning in Caddo Parish 
schools, there is no doubt that it 
has changed the thinking of teach- 
‘fers, their philosophy, and conse- 
quently, their relations with chil- 


ar§ dren. These changes in philosophy 


“J are gradually permeating the life 
of the entire system. 

In general, however, changes in 
ideas and attitudes and new ways 
of dealing with children have re- 
sulted in improved climate in the 
classroom. Strain and tension have 
been reduced, and friendliness has 
increased between teachers and 
children and teachers and parents. 

Studying a child objectively of- 
ten helps the teacher to make an 
objective self-analysis. One class- 
room teacher, in writing a case 
study on a third-grade child whom 
she formerly considered to be a 


problem, frankly admitted, “Jimmie 
isn’t a problem at all. He has a 
problem teacher.” 

This is a reaction typical of 
teachers who attempt to under- 
stand causes that underlie behavior. 
They seem to cease blaming chil- 
dren whose conduct makes prob- 
lems for them. Instead, they look 
for constructive ways of getting 
children to change problem habits. 


Joun Green, formerly of the 
Child Study Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, now supervi- 
sor in East Baton Rouge Parish, 
Louisiana, recently made a study 
of teacher-pupil relationships. 

He examined pupils’ anecdotal 
records that had been prepared by 
teachers who were participating in 
the child-study program. 

The two broad areas investigated 
were: changes in the-ways teachers 
handle children and the children’s 
responses to those methods of 
handling, and changes in classroom 
organization and procedures. 

Examining successive years of the 
child-study program, the study 
showed that teachers did change 
in the ways they handled children. 
There was significant increase in 
the use of more positive ways of 
dealing with boys and girls and 
pronounced improvement in direct 
teacher - pupil relationships. The 
study also revealed a trend toward 
more democratically organized 
classrooms. 


Visitors find creativity the keynote in this fourth-grade classroom. 


Art A recent meeting of princi- 
pals, the parish superintendent of 
schools stated that he now receives 
far fewer complaints from dis- 
gruntled parents and attributes this 
to improvement in teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

By way of illustration, the super- 
intendent cited the following case: 

Miss Smith, a third-grade teach- 
er, was on shaky ground. Because 
of the complaints from parents, her 
dismissal was being considered. 
Then along came Dan Prescott 
with his “loose as a goose” policy. 

Miss Smith attended the work- 
shop, was impressed, and when 
school opened she laughingly said 
she intended “doing” things in her 
classroom during that term—and, 
to the amazement of co-workers, 
children, and parents, she did. The 
classroom was transformed. A real 
wigwam was built in the center of 
the room. Her pupils were no long- 
er “push buttons”; they were im- 
portant individuals with a teacher 
who was trying hard to understand 
them. 

She no longer thought she had 
all the problem children in school, 
and she gradually came to accept 
rather than blame children. Her 
more positive way of dealing with 
them changed her status, not only 
with children but also with parents. 
She became more secure and effec- 
tive in her work and actually be- 
came a favorite teacher. 


Prosasty few teachers in the 
program achieved the same depth 
of insight or the same extensive- 
ness of application as did Miss 
Smith; however, the child-study 
program has had a beneficial effect 
on the personality and behavior of 
many teachers in the system. It has 
resulted in gradual changes thru- 
out the Caddo Parish schools. 
“Schools just seem to run more 
smoothly,” says the superintendent. 

Our public schools now, as al- 
ways, must accept the responsibility 
of developing the fundamental 
skills. In Caddo Parish, the attempt 
to understand children and to deal 
with them as important individ- 
uals has furnished improved back- 
ground for teaching the Three Rs, 
and has produced a more favorable 
environment for all learning in 
the classroom. #+ # 
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S HUMANITY placed its feet on 
A the arduous path which led it 
to civilization, man’s service to the 
less able became a yardstick by 
which his progress toward ultimate 
spiritual development could be 
measured. 

The growth of Christianity did 
much to end the barbaric practices 
of the early Greeks and Romans, 
who exposed the defective to the 
elements. Mercy, patience, and un- 
derstanding, which were to be the 
basic ingredients for the education 
of the mentally handicapped, were 
used by the Church in caring for 
the retarded. 

Asylums were built to shelter the 
feeble-minded, who were regarded 
as God’s special children. However, 
planned programs for the education 


Miss Lynch is director, Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, and Mr. Scharf, supervisor of 
classes for retarded children, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 
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or rehabilitation of these children 
did not exist. 

Not until the 19th century was 
there a worldwide awakening to 
the needs of all the handicapped. 
As science and medicine grew in 
diagnostic and therapeutic efficien- 
cy, more earnest attempts were 
made to help the blind, the deaf, 
and the feeble-minded. 

The earliest attempt to educate 
the intellectually limited was made 
in 1798, when Jean Itard, a phy- 
sician of the Paris Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, undertook to educate a 
so-called “wild boy” who had been 
found in the woods of Aveyron. 

Employing the technics he had 
used successfully with deaf-mutes 
and thru a planned program stress- 
ing sensory training, Itard strove to 
help this child achieve normalcy. 
Not realizing that the boy was also 
feeble-minded, and therefore lack- 
ing the capacity to attain normalcy, 
Itard believed that his training pro- 
gram had failed. 

Edward Séguin, a disciple of 
Itard, was more objective and real- 
istic in his evaluation of his teach- 
er’s accomplishments with the “wild 
boy of Aveyron.” In 1842, he per- 
suaded the authorities of Paris to 
found the first state school for the 
care and education of the mentally 
handicapped. 

When Séguin’s school was well 
under way in France, he was invited 
to the United States to give advice 
on the program in the school started 
in Boston by Samuel Gridley Howe, 


the first state school for feeble. 
minded in the United States. The 
attitude of Dr. Howe, the director, 
was responsible for a more humane 
approach in the education of idiots, 
imbeciles, and morons in this coun. 
try. 

In the winter of 1850-51, Howe 
took some of his pupils to Albany 
to show New York state officials 
what could be done for idiots. As 
a result of this demonstration, an 
institution for the feeble-minded 
was established in Albany. In 1855, 
this school was transferred to Syra- 
cuse, New York, where for the first 
time in the United States a build. 
ing was planned and erected to 
meet the special needs related to 
the education of the mentally de- 
ficient. 

Ohio and Connecticut shortly 
thereafter opened similar schools, 
Today 46 states provide state-sup- 
ported institutions or state residen- 
tial schools for the care and train- 
ing of the mentally deficient. Spe- 
cialized programs are now provided 
in these institutions and in schools 
for the defective delinquent and 
for various other clinical types who 
are, in different degrees, mentally 
deficient as well. 

By 1951, in the State of New 
York alone there were 20,704 de- 
ficient in its six state schools. 


ConcurrENTLY with the work of 
Séguin and Howe, research related 
to servicing the intellectually limit- 
ed was carried forward in other 


Taken in about 1910, this picture shows Elizabeth E. Far- 
rell, who in 1900 organized the first “experimental center” 
in New York City for the training of defective children. 





countries. Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and England were recognized 
leaders of this movement. 

In 1899, England’s Parliament 
enacted what may be deemed the 
“Magna Charta” for the mentally 
handicapped thru the Parliamen- 
tary Elementary Education Act. 
Money was granted to identify 
those children who were mentally 
defective and to provide special 
classes or schools for them. Pro- 
vision for compulsory school at- 
tendance to the age of 16 by feeble- 
minded children was incorporated 
into the act. 

Walter E. Fernald, a famous su- 
perintendent of the school Howe 
founded, visited a number of these 
schools in 1901. Upon his return 
from England, he described the ed- 
ucational programs for these chil- 
dren, and this information un- 
doubtedly influenced many of the 
curriculums for the special classes 
established in this country at that 
time. 


At THE turn of the century, the 
work of Binet, Goddard, Wallin, 
Farrell, Anderson, and Holling- 
worth was to have a great influence 
on the growth of educational pro- 
grams for the intellectually limited. 

Alfred Binet, a French scientist, 
devised a means of measuring intel- 
lectual status in order to facilitate 
carrying out his responsibilities as 
a member of a commission charged 
with organizing a program of spe- 
cial classes in the public schools of 
France. 


Aided by Theodore Simon, Binet 
created three scales in 1905, 1908, 
and 1911 by means of which chil- 
dren could be classified in terms of 
native intellectual capacity. The 
last scale introduced the concept 
of the mental age and provided 
graded exercises which probed the 
child’s innate intelligence. The 
much-needed gauge for identifying 
and classifying the mentally sub- 
normal had been created. 

In 1910, the work of Binet and 
Simon was interpreted and intro- 
duced in the United States by 
Henry H. Goddard, a founder and 
director of the famous Vineland 
(New Jersey) Training School 
Laboratory. His revision, later re- 
ferred to as the Vineland Revision, 
was widely used to identify and 
to classify feeble-minded children. 

In 1916, Lewis M. Terman pub- 
lished the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale, making avail- 
able to educators a more accurate 
measuring scale—an_ instrument 
that adopted the intelligence quo- 
tient (IQ) as a yardstick for meas- 
uring native intelligence. 


Speciat classes for the mentally 
limited in the public schools of 
the United States had their uncer- 
tain beginning toward the end of 
the 19th century. Boston, New York 
City, Cleveland, and Chicago estab- 
lished classes which included the 
mentally retarded but commingled 
them with the deaf, the unruly, the 
blind, the orthopedically handi- 
capped, and the epileptic. 


Today New York City’s 692 classes for children with retarded 


mental development constitute the world’s largest 


labora- 


tory for the study and education of the mentally handicapped. 


In 1896, a class for backward 
children was opened in Providence, 
Rhode Island, but even this was an 
offshoot of a “school for special 
discipline and instruction.” 

In 1900 New York City, under 
the leadership of Elizabeth E. Far- 
rell, organized the first “experimen- 
tal center” for the training of de- 
fective children. Farrell’s work with 
these children was so successful that 
New York’s first official class for 
“mental defectiveness” was opened 
two years later. A medical examiner 
was assigned to screen defective 
children. School nurses were pro- 
vided to serve these children. The 
need for careful examination and 
classification was emphasized. 

Under Farrell’s direction, what 
was to become the first psycho-edu- 
cational, public-school clinic was 
started in New York in 1909. 

In 1922, she helped organize and 
was the first president of the In- 
ternational Council for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children. At 
the present time, this organization 
is known as the _ International 
Council for Exceptional Children 
(icEc). It is a department of the 
NEA and has wide influence in 
developing educational programs 
for all exceptional children, includ- 
ing the mentally subnormal. 

In 1928, Farrell organized classes 
for children with intelligence quo- 
tients of less than 50. No previous 
provision had ever been made for 
these children in the public schools 
in the United States. 

Today New York City’s 692 
classes for children with retarded 
mental development constitute the 
world’s largest laboratory for the 
study and education of the men- 
tally handicapped. 

Classes for these children range 
from the kindergarten type of class 
to classes for adolescent boys and 
girls. In the classes for adolescents, 
the students are prepared for yoca- 
tional high-school placement and/ 
or gainful employment. New York 
City’s 25 high-school classes for 
retarded children enrich and sup- 
plement the educational program 
provided for these children in the 
junior high-school classes. 

Meta Anderson pioneered the de- 
velopment of public-school classes 
for the retarded in Newark, New 
Jersey. As part of her inservice 
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training program for teachers of 
these children, she wrote a teach- 
er’s textbook which offered the 
guidance and concrete help needed 
to educate effectively the mentally 
deficient. 

Another notable contribution in 
the textbook field was made by 
Leta S. Hollingworth, whose work 
in the field of teacher education 
evolved into the textbook, The 
Psychology of Subnormal Children. 

This textbook was quickly recog- 
nized as required reading along 
with Whipple’s, Making Citizens of 
the Mentally Limited, and such 
collateral literature as Boston’s pro- 
gram, The Boston Way, and Wis- 
consin’s Course of Study for Men- 
tally Retarded Children. 

J. E. W. Wallin, thru his text- 
books, teacher education work, re- 
search, and administration, is one 
more person who contributed much 
over the years to the expansion of 
special education. 

In 1930, at President Hoover’s 
invitation, leading educators par- 
ticipated in the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Here, for the first time, the 
nationwide provisions for the edu- 
cation of mentally handicapped 
children were surveyed and studied. 


In a short article it is impossible 
to give more than a glimpse of the 
educational programs for the re- 
tarded developed thruout the coun- 
try or to give credit to all who have 
made this progress possible. Only 
a sampling is given here to illus- 
trate the approaches used by several 
agencies during the first half of 
the 20th century. 

In Minneapolis, the first class for 
retarded children was organized in 
1913-14. Today there are 74 classes 
for mentally handicapped children 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools. There are two classes for 
children with 19s below 50 which 
were organized as an experiment 
(with state aid) . 

The first special class in Detroit 
was organized in 1901. By 1914 
there were two additional classes 
for older boys and older girls. To- 
day there are over 4000 children in 
118 centers taught and guided by 
222 teachers and principals. 

The program is so organized that 
pupils may advance from classes 
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for children with mental ages below 
five thru single-room classes in the 
elementary school and on to classes 
for older children. Pupils 15 years 
of age who are mature socially and 
have some academic ability are pro- 
moted to special classes in high 
schools and trade schools. 

In Rochester, the first class was 
organized in 1906. Today there are 
36 classes for 792 children with 
igs from 50 to 75 attending classes 
from the preprimary level to the 
high-school level. Fourteen addi- 
tional classes for 350 children with 
19s from 76 to 89 are part of the 
organization. 

This city has developed a spe- 
cial series of colored slides of class- 
room activities which are used for 
the recruitment of teachers. 

The valuable work done at the 
St. Coletta School, founded in 1904, 
in Jefferson, Wisconsin, exemplifies 
contributions made by religious 
groups toward the education of the 
mentally limited. 

Branch schools are today func- 
tioning in Palos Park, near Chi- 
cago, and in Hanover, near Boston. 
Children of all faiths are admitted. 
The curriculum includes work in 
the tool-subject areas, music, art, 
craft training, speech, gardening, 
and training in vocational-service 
areas appropriate for these chil- 
dren. The educational program 
stresses character development, citi- 
zenship, and spiritual growth. 

State support for rehabilitation 
and educational programs for the 
mentally subnormal is widespread. 
Typical of such undertakings is the 
program maintained by Wisconsin, 
where state aid for the education 
of the mentally retarded was pro- 
vided in 1917. By 1939, the services 
for the retarded were integrated 
with the functions of the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children to form 
an administrative pattern used by 
many other states today. 

The Illinois program contains 
many interesting features. Special- 
education programs for the mental- 
ly retarded in day schools have fol- 
lowed the growth of such programs 
in institutions or residential schools. 
Illinois’ first state-supported plan 
was authorized in 1865. Its first day 
class was established in Chicago in 
1900. 

But it was not until 1945 that 


the Illinois General Assembly  en- 
acted a law authorizing local school. 
boards to maintain special educa- 
tional facilities and services for the 
mentally retarded and to provide 
state aid for such services. 

The leadership of parent organi- 
zations in Illinois has significantly 
influenced the development of pro- 
grams for retarded children. At 
present 50 parent groups are united 
into a state organization. Compa- 
rable parent groups are now func- 
tioning in many states, and a na- 
tional organization of parents, the 
National Association for Retarded 
Children, is active on a countrywide 
basis. 


Art THe 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Vineland Laboratory in 
1931, Henry Goddard sounded a 
clarion call which was to awaken 
the nation to the importance of 
dealing constructively with the 
mentally retarded. 

In his closing remarks, Goddard 
said: 


Is it not time to study the moron 

. . seriously? Should we spare any 
expense? No. A million dollars, a 
hundred million dollars, a billion 
or two, is not too much to pay for 
information that will lead to the 
cure, prevention . . . or understand- 
ing of the feeble-minded. 

Can it be done? It can... . We 
shall solve the problems of the 
social adjustments of the entire 
world. . . . The feeble-minded are 
the key to the great social problems 
of the present. 


In 1957, has Goddard’s dream 
been realized? If we use the status 
of the retarded in 1931 as a frame 
of reference, the answer would be 
an emphatic “yes.” If, however, we 
use as a yardstick what we know 
today of the mentally handicapped, 
we realize that there is still much 
to be done to provide a richer and 
fuller program with greater pro- 
vision for the individual needs of 
the retarded. 

Teachers and schools alone can- 
not help the mentally limited to 
reach the goals of social acceptance 
and effective citizenship. Communi- 
ty members, agencies, and leaders 
must also contribute their fullest 
support. Only then will Goddard’s 
dream fully come true. + # 
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INVESTIGATION IN GARY + wen m. nossns 


N THE summer of 1954, the Board 
] of School Trustees of Gary, In- 
diana, entered into an agreement 
with the Public Administration 
Service of Chicago to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the Gary city 
schools. In September 1955, the re- 
port of this survey was released. 

A few days later, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the assistant 
superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness Management were offered by 
the board the opportunity to re- 
sign, notwithstanding the fact that 
each was under a term contract 
which extended to August 1957. 

This summary action not only 
jolted the Gary schools and com- 
munity, but precipitated repercus- 
sions over the state and in educa- 
tional circles thruout the Midwest. 


NEA’s National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education was requested by various 
administrators’ organizations and 
by individuals, including classroom- 
teacher leaders, to investigate and 
publish a report on the circum- 
stances surrounding the selection 
of the survey orgamization, the sur- 
vey methods used, and the effects 
of the survey upon school person- 
nel and the community. 

As continuing concern was ex- 
pressed, the Defense Commission 
sent staff personnel to Gary to de- 
termine whether an investigation 
should be made. Soon thereafter, a 
special committee was appointed 
to make an investigation. 

The members of the special com- 
mittee were: Virgil Rogers, dean, 
School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, chairman; Omer Carmi- 
chael, superintendent of schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Martin Essex, 
superintendent of schools, Akron, 
and member of the executive com- 


Dr. Rogers, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse (New York) University, 
was chairman of the NEA Defense 
Commission’s Gary investigating com- 
mittee. Free copies of the investigation 
report on the Gary school survey are 
available on request from the Defense 
Commission, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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mittee of American Association of 
School Administrators; Joy Ham- 
rin, classroom teacher, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, past president of the 
South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion; Eldridge T. McSwain, dean, 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Don- 
ald M. Stevenson, president, Illinois 
Association of School Boards, Chi- 
cago; Ruth Winter, classroom 
teacher, Detroit, and member of 
the executive committee of the De- 
fense Commission. 

This committee was aided by 
Ellis Bell, attorney, Indianapolis, 
and by Richard B. Kennan and 
Virginia Kinnaird, secretary and 
associate secretary of the Defense 
Commission. 

The special committee held hear- 
ings in Chicago and invited officials 
of the survey organization, school 
personnel, and the Gary Board of 
School Trustees to meet with the 
committee. The committee received 
helpful cooperation from many 
persons, including personnel from 
Public Administration Service. 
However, the members of the Gary 
board refused to meet with the 
committee or to explain certain 
actions both as to procedure in se- 
lecting the survey organization and 
the use of the results of the study. 

The Gary Survey Report was 
critically examined, as were the 
methods used in conducting the 
survey and the use made of the 
findings. All pertinent information 
available, including three previous 
surveys of the Gary school system, 
was carefully considered. 


Tue major part of the report 
subsequently issued by the NEA 


“Shut that thing off! It’s inter- 
fering with your homework.” 


special committee deals with the 
survey report made by the Public 
Administration Service. The final 
chapter presents general recom- 
mendations and conclusions grow- 
ing out of the committee's investi- 
gations. 

The committee holds that the 
ultimate success of any survey de- 
pends on the cooperation, good 
will, and confidence of the staff of 
the system under study. It believes 
that nothing would more quickly 
jeopardize the values accruing from 
surveys than the development of a 
belief on the part of school per- 
sonnel that survey-team activities 
are aimed at the dismissal of indi- 
viduals or groups of persons in the 
system studied. 

The special committee’s findings 
clearly indicate that proper safe- 
guards were not taken in the Gary 
survey to produce an objective and 
impartial report and that profes- 
sional reputations were needlessly 
injured. The committee also found 
indications that none of the parties 
concerned clearly understood the 
proper function of an educational 
consultant in the survey process. 

The committee, while unable to 
confer with members of the Gary 
Board of School Trustees, was con- 
vinced that, as far as any public 
records revealed, the board acted 
arbitrarily in its selection of a sur- 
vey agency and in some of its ac- 
tions after release of the report. 

It is hoped that conditions under 
which the school faculty and ad- 
ministrative staff must work will 
markedly improve under the able 
leadership of the new superintend- 
ent recently appointed by the 
board. It is also hoped that the 
new administration will be given 
the cooperation and financial sup- 
port necessary to assure full oppor- 
tunity for the effective exercise of 
administrative leadership. 

The Gary investigation report 
includes recommendations of pro- 
cedures to safeguard educational- 
survey consultants, school systems 
to be surveyed, and the survey 
process itself. #+ # 
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OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


In accorpance with long-standing cus- 
tom, members of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore—Julia L. Certain, Ceceile Rich- 
man, Malcolm Spensley, Florence Rader- 
macher, Marcia Sanders, Isabella Mecinski 
—enlisted the help of some 200 leading 
educators in selecting the titles on this list. 

Of the 614 books, pamphets, documents, 
leaflets, and yearbooks on various aspects 
of education published during 1956, there 
was general agreement on the outstanding 
quality of 40. 

Brief descriptive notes are furnished for 
most of the books selected. For new edi- 
tions of books that have appeared on pre- 
vious lists, no annotations are given be- 
yond the statement that the earlier edition 
was selected as outstanding in the year of 
its publication. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to pub- 
lishers listed at the end of the article. In- 
quiries about books should be addressed 
to the publishers. 


The Teaching Profession 


Teacher Education for a Free People 
edited by D. P. Cottrell. As an outcome of 
the institutional self-study program of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, leaders in the field 
offer suggestions and recommendations for 
programs of general education, profes- 
sional sequences, and professional labora- 
tory experiences which will provide valu- 
able guides for those whose responsibility 
it is to educate teachers. 415p. $4. (1) 

This Is Teaching by L. D. Haskew. Us- 
ing a direct, personal approach to help 
students understand what teachers do, the 
textbook describes activities of teachers 
and children in six classrooms, and dis- 
cusses educational goals, organization of 
schools, and the teaching profession. Em- 
phasis is on the role of the teacher in the 
educational enterprise. 335p. $4.50. (21) 

Education as a Profession by Myron 
Lieberman. A documented analysis which 
defines “profession” and examines the 
many social factors which complicate the 
professionalizing of education. Considers 
steps necessary to achieve professional 
status, and the challenge thus offered. 
540p. $8. (20) 


Philosophy, Principles, Current 
Trends of Education 


American Pragmatism and Education; 
an Interpretation and Criticism by J. L. 
Childs. The evolution of pragmatic phi- 
losophy, criticisms and considerations of 
“certain difficulties and ambiguities in the 
original philosophy and in the formula- 
tions of the pragmatists,” and suggestions 
of revisions needed to overcome weak- 
nesses in educational practices. 373p. $4. 
(14) 

A Report to the President. White House 
Conference on Education. Recognizing 
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that education “calls for the most care- 
ful mining and refining of all human 
talents,” this citizens committee sought to 
clarify the goals of education and estab- 
lish means by which they could be 
reached. 126p. 40¢. (22) 

An Adventure in Education by F. M. 
Hechinger. The Connecticut Fact-Finding 
Commission on Education not only reports 
public-school conditions as it found them, 
but describes the kind of schools people 
want for their children. Of much more 
than local interest, as the subtitle, Con- 
necticut Points the Way, indicates. 266p. 
$3.75. (17) 

Toward a_ Reconstructed Philosophy 
of Education by Theodore Brameld. Re- 
constructionism seeks to establish a Utop- 
ian worldwide “planned democratic or- 
der,” embracing every area of life. Its all- 
inclusive value is “social-self realization,” 
and it is the task of education at every 
level to bring about this cultural renais- 
sance. The organization, curriculum, and 
control necessary to accomplish this are 
outlined. 417p. $4.50. (9) 

Social Foundations of Education by W. 
O. Stanley and others. Readings from the 
fields of sociology, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, political science, and economics, as 
well as education. Approximately 200 
pages of text introduce the selections, pro- 
vide background, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion necessary for understanding the im- 
pact of social and technological changes 
on today’s schools. 638p. $5.90. (9) 


Historical Approach 


The American Lyceum by Carl Bode. 
Full account of a movement which flour- 
ished from 1820 until the Civil War. More 
than 3000 societies in all sections of the 
country sponsored lectures, debates, and 
discussions, paid for by their members. 
The first major adult-education program 
influenced the development of public 
schools and the establishment of public 
libraries. 275p. $5. (19) 

A History of American Education by 
H. G. Good. A short history furnishing a 
preliminary overview of American educa- 
tion is followed by an examination of the 
background and development of situations 
of contemporary interest. A lively and 
readable volume. 570p. S6. (17) 


Research and Statistics 


Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 
and Education, 3rd ed., edited by J. P. 
Guilford. A standard text revised to in- 
clude much new material on hypothesis 
testing and statistical inference, with em- 
phasis on descriptive — statistics. Well- 
balanced treatment, useful to research 
workers and doctoral candidates. 565p. 
$6.25. (16) 

Twenty-five Years of Educational Re- 
search. Review of Educational Research— 


(Continued on page 343) 


Criticisms 


Here are 


| pars criticisms of the public 
schools are not so frequent or 
so intense as they were a few years 
ago, from time to time harsh out- 
bursts are still being heard. An 
eruption of this sort which oc. 
curred last year in Connecticut 
illustrates one of the current 
threats to public education. 


Maxine the charge that basic 
education was being neglected, crit- 
ics of the schools in Somers, Con- 
necticut, spoke out early in 1956, 

Somers, a semirural town, was 
planning its first high-school build- 
ing. The controversy flared up 
when a heretofore quiescent but 
unified faction in the local school- 
board gained a bare majority con- 
trol that could not be altered by 
election for two years. This major- 
ity overrode the objections of the 
minority and adopted a “new” phi- 
losophy of education emphasizing 
a “firm foundation in speaking, 
reading, and writing the English 
language; mathematics; American 
history; American and world geog- 
raphy; civics; and science.” 

This was planned to replace the 
“old” (since 1952) philosophy which 
had more generally endorsed “the 
training of each child as a happy, 
useful, intelligent citizen.” 

A lay-citizens group sided with 
the minority faction of the board 
in support of the schools and the 
“old” philosophy. (Subsequently, 
members of this group as well as 
of the local teachers association re- 
ceived bullying phone calls, As a 
deterrent to further calls of this 
type, the Connecticut Education 
Association publicized the fact that 
it was putting telephone recorders 
in a few of the homes where persons 
were being thus intimidated.) 


Dr. Scott is director of: Vocational Coun- 
seling Service, Inc.; dean of students, 
New Haven State Teachers College; and 
a lecturer in educational guidance at 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 
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s to deal with them 


Thruout the controversy, the 
CEA functioned mainly in a con- 
sultative capacity, while the local 
association took an active part. 
Sensational treatment by a Hart- 
ford newspaper reporter and a 
Springfield, Massachusetts, radio 
commentator inflamed the issue. 

As the dispute continued, the 
majority members of the local 
board, expressing distrust of “edu- 
cationists,” helped create in the 
community the impression that the 
state board of education was “mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult to keep 
the direction of local schools free.” 
These charges were vigorously pro- 
tested by the board minority. 

When a citizens committee ex- 
pressed disapproval of the school- 
board majority, the majority fac- 
tion assented to provision for more 
than a limited subjettmatter curri- 
culum in the new high-school plant. 

The upshot of the Somers con- 
troversy was that the schools suf- 
fered roughly a 50% turnover in 
professional staff. Many observers 
feel that the real issue in Somers 
was financial, for the curriculum 
which the “new” philosophy de- 
scribes would require « less expen- 
sive building than the liberal cur- 
riculum favored by the “old” phi- 
losophy. Others feel that the con- 
troversy was motivated by antago- 
nism on the part of certain mem- 
bers of the schoolboard toward the 
state board. 


Critics of education who favor 
increased emphasis upon the “fun- 
damentals” gained a new medium 
of expression in 1956 with the cre- 
ation of the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation (Arthur E. Bestor, president). 

The main purpose of this coun- 
cil, according to its own statement, 
is to promote for all students “ade- 
quate instruction in the basic intel- 
lectual disciplines, especially Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, history, 
and foreign languages.” 
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The council is also interested, 
among other things, in a thoro edu- 
cation of teachers “in the subjects 
they teach and in the current de- 
velopments therein.” 

Not too surprisingly, ‘this inter- 
est suggests agreement with the 
claim being voiced that there is too 
little basic education in the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 

One attempt to answer this as- 
sertion is found in programs that 
grant a Master of Arts in Teaching. 
Such programs provide liberal-arts 
graduates with further training in 
subjectmatter and at the same time 
enable them to acquire what Presi- 
dent Griswold of Yale has termed 
the “required pedagogy.” 

Another program for college 
graduates, usually with liberal-arts 
degrees, attempts to convert them 
into beginning teachers after one 
summer session. 

Such programs represent both a 
threat and a hope for teacher edu- 
cation. They could, if not properly 
planned, weaken professional prep- 
aration. On the other hand, they 
could produce more broadly edu- 
cated teachers without loss in pro- 
fessional understanding and skills. 

Since the results of these pro- 
grams are still uncertain and pres- 
sure to lower certification require- 
ments may increase in the years 
ahead, educators should be cautious 
about proposals to change the 
amount or the nature of profes- 
sional education required for full 
certification. 


As a butt of criticism, school 
costs probably rank next to instruc- 
tional emphasis and methods, 

The familiar criticisms that edu- 
cation is too pragmatic or progres- 
sive or lax in discipline or too little 
concerned about religion are still 
present, but not pressing, problems. 

On the whole, conditions are 
much better than they were two or 
three years ago. Today’s dangers 


seem to lie in the old but illfound- 
ed claim that schools are neglect- 
ing the fundamentals, and in pre- 
vailing problem situations, such as 
those produced by rising costs and 
desegregation, which invite extreme 
conservatives to cause trouble. 


Over the years, educators have 
learned a number of significant 
ways of dealing with criticism: 

First, the day-to-day provision of 
an educational program that meets 
local needs is the best safeguard 
against attacks. 

Second, it is important for edu- 
cators to know where they stand 
philosophically. Those who hold 
firm, clear beliefs and know how to 
apply them, are forearmed for the 
critics. 

A third weapon against attack is 
professional unity. It is much bet- 
ter for solidarity to exist before a 
crisis develops. The Somers teach- 
ers were united in their time of 
crisis, and their mature conduct 
helped produce open disapproval 
of the schoolboard majority. 

Knowing what is being said 
about public education is another 
essential for defense. Judicious col- 
lection and dissemination of such 
information should be a function 
of the public-relations service of 
every public-school system. 

Cooperation between school and 
local community is a strategic de- 
fense against attacks on schools. 
If laymen participate meaningfully 
in school affairs and if school per- 
sonnel are widely active in com- 
munity affairs, a natural exchange 
of information will build mutual 
understanding. 

The school and community 
should become so inseparable that 
any attack on education by dissi- 
dent elements will be met automat- 
ically by the whole community, 
since the challenge will be to the 
whole community, not just to its 


schools. + + 
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TO DISTINGUISH BETWEE 


DEMAND 
INFLATION 


AND 


WAGE 
INFLATION | 


is to distinguish between a natural law and a man-made condition. ba 





ee ey ees ae 





Prices go higher in a time of shortage when demand 
exceeds supply ... demand inflation. Se 


Prices go higher when people are paid more without producing | 
more ... wage inflation. > 


In either case somebody gets hurt: the buyer in the first case; de 
the people who don’t get a raise, in the second. " 


The antidote to demand inflation is increased production, c 
to end shortages. 


The antidote to wage inflation is increased productivity, ~ 
to justify higher wages. 


REPUBLIC STEEL : 


Generali Offices « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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As AMERICANS, we like to see prog- 
ress on display. By the hundreds 
of thousands, we turn out to view 
the latest thing at auto shows or 
household-equipment shows. 

This penchant for actually seeing 
and measuring progress may be the 
reason that 20 million citizens every 
year turn out to visit their schools 
during American Education Week. 
For here, the American public has 
an opportunity to witness the dra- 
matic exhibit of an educated people 
moving freedom forward. 

It is no coincidence that the 
AEW theme for 1957 is the same as 
the NEA centennial theme. This is 
the year when a century of progress 
in education is on display the na- 
tion over, 

Unlike material progress, how- 
ever, educational achievements can- 


(Continued from page 340) 

Vol. XXVI, No. 3. American Educational 
Research Association. In its comprehensive 
coverage of important educational re- 
search, this summary reveals and assesses 
basic trends and developments and sug- 
gests areas for future emphasis. 146p. 
$1.50. (18) 


School Plant and Administration 
of Schools 

School Planning and Building Hand- 
book by N. L. Engelhardt and others. 
This book in the hands of building com- 
mittees could save trouble, money, and 
delay, for it covers the process of con- 
struction from survey of needs to naming 
the school and laying the cornerstone, and 
provides sample checklists, score-cards, and 
contracts. 626p. $12.75. (8) 

The Yearbook of School Law, 1956 by 
L. O. Garber. Annual summary of court 
decisions affecting education. Covers, 
among other subjects, school personnel, 
liability, school-district organization, and 
finance. Of great practical value to admin- 
istrators and schoolboard members. 126p. 
$2.75. (10) 

From School Program to School Plant 
by J. H. Herrick and others. Graduate 
students, administrators, and consultants 
will find here suggestions for determining 
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not be measured by a quick look- 
see. A community needs to meet its 
teachers personally to evaluate 
teaching progress. The people need 
to know school problems in order 
to continue to move forward. 

And so this is the goal of Ameri- 
can Education Week during this 
centennial year: to take every com- 
munity over the 100-year line, not 
only by displaying educational 
progress, but by directing the way 
to future progress. 

AEW committees will have a big- 
ger job than usual this year. But 
this, too, is a sign of progress. 

—MYRTLE BONN, Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, NEA. 


AEW General Theme for 1957 
An educated people moves freedom 
forward. 


Topics for Daily Emphasis 

Sunday, Nov. 10—Education for Moral 
Values 

Monday, Nov. 11—Education for Respon- 
sible Citizenship 

Tuesday, Nov. 12—What Our Schools 
Should Achieve 

Wednesday, Nov. 13—Ways To Provide 
Better Education 

Thursday, Nov. 14—Our Community’s 
Teachers (National Teachers Day) 

Friday, Nov. 15—Our School-Community 
Relationships 

Saturday, Nov. 16—Our Own Responsi- 
bility for Better Schools 


educational needs and formulating speci- 
fications to meet them, together with a 
discussion of housing for various types of 
educational activities. 482p. $5.50. (14) 


Elementary Schools 


How Firm a Foundation? by H. L. Cas- 
well. Warning that the quality of educa- 
tion is jeopardized by such emergency 
measures as oversized classes and double 
sessions, the author outlines a_ teacher 
recruitment program, assesses recent steps 


taken to solve the current school crisis, 


and recommends far-sighted leadership 
and increased financial aid to keep stand- 
ards high. 42p. $1.50 (13) 

The Elementary School by V. E. Herrick 
and others. A comprehensive survey for 
students of the evolution, aims, and objec- 
tives of the elementary schools, with atten- 
tion to child development, curriculum, 
promotional practices, educational _re- 
sources, specialized services, and evalua- 
tion and improvement programs. 474p. 
$5.95. (20) 

.. Instructional Materials for Elementary 
Schools: 35th yrbk., Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. Inform- 
ative articles on various types of instruc- 
tional agencies (ranging from books, tv, 
and field trips to persons) and the effec- 
tive use of each in teaching, teacher edu- 
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“PEOPLE OF MEXICO” 
Set of 10 b&w flat picture study prints, each 
11” x 14” from photos by Joseph H. Weston. 
Stiff board, plasticized visual surfaces and big 
type captions. Full set, postpaid $2.50. 


“TRANSPORTATION IN MEXICO” 
Set of 10 b&w flat picture study prints, 11” x 
14”, plasticized Bristol board. Joseph Weston’s 
photos. Transportation dramatizes Mexico's eco- 
nomic revolution. Full set, postpaid, $2.50. 
Available only direct from publisher. 
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cation, and evaluation. Accounts of many 
successful projects. 310p. $3.50. (18) 


Child Study, Psychology of 
Learning 


Exceptional Children by F. L. Good- 
enough. Examines the nature and needs 
of the intellectually superior and inferior, 
those with odd combinations of abilities, 
and the physically handicapped, as re- 
vealed by psychological research. Suggests 
special provisions for teaching both gifted 
and limited individuals. Well documented. 
428p. $4.50. (3) 

Theories of Learning, 2nd ed., by E. R. 
Hilgard. The first edition appeared in 
“Outstanding Educational Books of 1948.” 
563p. $5.50. (3) 

Personality in Young Children by L. B. 
Murphy and others. Volume 1 discusses 
methods for measuring the child’s unfold- 
ing inner life, his perception of and rela- 
tion to his environment, and his responses 
to toys and games. Volume 2 presents an 
intensive study of one preschool boy. vol. 
1, 424p. $6.; vol. 2, 267p. S4. (5) 

Child Development, 3rd ed., by E. B. 
Hurlock. The 1950 edition was also se- 
lected as outstanding. 703p. S6. (16) 

Children’s Thinking by D. H. Russell. 
Scholarly and readable, this synthesis of 
findings in child development and cduca- 
tional psychology gives insight into the 
varied thinking processes of children and 
suggests means of improving children’s 
ability to think. 449p. $5.50. (11) 

Youth; the Years from Ten to Sixteen 
by Arnold Gesell and others. Physical and 
mental patterns of adolescent develop- 
ment during seven age zones as revealed 
by an extended investigation of normal 
subjects in a given culture. The maturity 
profiles for each year will serve parents, 
teachers, and others. 542p. $5.95. (12) 

Educational Psychology, rev. ed., by J. 
M. Stephens. Selected in 1951 as outstand- 
ing. 717p. $6. (14) 


Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges, 7th 
ed., edited by Mary Irwin. A new edition 
of a valuable reference work, providing 
information on professional as well as aca- 
demic education. Indispensable to libraries 
and guidance workers. 1210p. $12. (2) 

The Public Junior College: 55th yrbk., 
pt. 1, Natl. Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The conditions that gave rise to 
the junior college, the needs it strives to 
meet, the ways in which it can be more 
effective, and the possible future of the 
institution are discussed by 16 authorities. 
347p. $4; $3.25 pa. (6) 

The University Library, 2nd ed., by L. 
R. Wilson and M. F. Tauber. The first 
edition of this useful volume was judged 
outstanding in 1945. 641p. $7.50. (7) 


Adult Education 

Learning Comes of Age by J. W. Powell. 
Distinguished by a fresh viewpoint and 
lively style, this survey of “the present 
state and future prospects” of adult edu- 
cation describes a variety of purposes, 
organizations, and methods; points out 
weaknesses; and suggests ways of achieving 
greater effectiveness. 235p. $3. (4) 
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Maturity in Reading by W. S. Gray and 
Bernice Rogers. Consideration of problems 
which educational agencies must sur- 
mount if reading is to contribute to 
personal and social progress. Includes a 
survey of factors shaping reading habits, 
and of difficulties involved in developing 
mature readers. Presents a reading matu- 
rity scale developed from an analysis of 
selected cases. 273p. $5. (6) 

The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs by C. O. Houle and C. A. Nelson. 
In providing information and encouraging 
adult interest in world affairs, the uni- 
versity has a distinctive role. This book 
aims “to examine successful practice to 
discover why it succeeds.” 179p. $3. (2) 

Adult Reading: 55th yrbk., pt. 2, Natl. 
Society for the Study of Education. Ten 
experts bring together material useful to 
librarians, educators, and commercial 
book distributors. Statistics on how much, 
how well, and why adults read; summaries 
of the role of public and college libraries, 
adult-education agencies, and other chan- 
nels which supply and encourage adult 
reading; chapters on developing readable 
materials and improving reading abilitics. 
279p. $1; $3.25 pa. <6) 


Special Subjects 


Art Education by Thomas Munro. Since 
Munro’s major essays on art education 
have been published hitherto in a variety 
of places and over a period of several dec- 
ades, it is helpful to have them brought 
up to date, revised for the sake of unity, 
and organized into a comprehensive 
whole. 387p. $5. (15) 

Health Observation of School Children, 
2nd ed., by G. M. Wheatley and G. T. 
Hallock. First edition listed as outstanding 
in 1951. 488p. $6.50. (16) 

Physical Education, rev. ed., by Delbert 
Oberteuffer. On “Outstanding Educational 
Books of 1951.” 479p. $5. (12) 

Introducing Children to the World in 
Elementary and Junior High Schools by 
L. S. Kenworthy. Preparation for life in 
a world society is the task of education; 
it can be achieved by adding the “world 
dimension” to all phases of existing sub- 
jects, by developing changed attitudes and 
broader concepts. Excellent list of re- 
sources and materials. 268p. $3.75. (12) 

Social Studies for Children in a Democ- 
racy, 2nd ed., by J. U. Michaelis. Com- 
prehensive treatment of elementary-school 
social studies, with illustrations and ap- 
praisal devices. Emphasizes democratic 
principles, procedures, and behavior. Dis- 
cussion embraces resources, audio-visual 
materials, and units. 523p. $5.50. (20) 

Developing Permanent Interest in Read- 
ing ed. by H. M. Robinson. Teachers of 
the first 14 grades present papers which 
survey current reading interests at each 
level. Promoting personal and __ social 
growth thru reading is related to mass 
media, classroom methods, and the li- 
brarian. Administrative procedures are 
discussed. 224p. $3.50. (6) 

The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School, Natl. Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The practicality which 
characterizes the NcTE series is very evi- 
dent in this volume. Abundant helps for 


teaching the skills of reading, speaking, 
listening, and writing, all based on expe- 
rience and an understanding of young 
people in today’s world. 488p. $4. (3) 

The Teaching of Reading and Writing 
by W. S. Gray. Designed to help those 
working for the extension of literacy under 
UNESCO, this study surveys and evaluates 
practices currently in use, suggests pro- 
cedures, and indicates areas where further 
work is necessary. 286p. $3. (23) 


Publishers 


(1) American Assn. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, 
N. Y. (2) American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (3) Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Co., Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1. 
(4) Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. (5) Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th Ave., 
New York 3. (6) Univ. of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. (7) Columbia 
Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
(8) F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. (9).Dryden Press, 31 W. 
54th St., New York 19. (10) L. O. Garber, 
3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. (11) 
Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17. 
(12) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. (13) Harvard Univ. Press, 79 
Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass. (14) 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (15) Liberal Arts Press, 
153 W. 72nd St., New York 23. (16) Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. (17) Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., New York Il. (18) NEA, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (19) 
Oxford Univ. Press, 114 5th Ave., New 
York 11. (20) Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. (21) Scott, Foresman, 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. (22) Supt. Doc., 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
(23) Unesco Pub. Center, 152 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada . : 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 30 
New Mexico .. 2 
New York 35 
North Carolina 47 
North Dakota. 5 
Ohio 
Oklahoma .... 
Oregon aiesteg 
Pennsylvania . 102 
Rhode Island . 1 
South Carolina 1 
Tennessee .... 9 
Texas 20 
Utah 3 
Vermont 4 
Virginia 7 
29 
2 
14 
$ 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 


Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine bo 
Maryland .... ‘ 
Saeiedieietis 22 Washington : 
Michigan ... 34 West Virginia. 
Minnesota 22 Wisconsin .... 
Mississippi . 4 Wyoming 
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Two and One Half Centuries of Progress 


now serve you... 
as two famous names join forces 


The merger of The American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio into 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, brings together 
two companies whose business lives total more than two and one half centuries. 


This, in a way, is a colorful combination, the better to serve future America 
in the worlds of color, modern design, changing industry, and education. 


The products of the two companies will continue to be promoted and sold 
separately by the respective sales organizations from their present headquarter 
locations. However, the combined resources and management will not only 
maintain high standards of quality, but will create new and imaginative 
products to suit tastes and techniques of art and education of the future. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Professional Honors 


HitpA MAEHLING is scheduled to be- 
come doctor of pedagogy, honoris 
causa, on June 9 during the annual 
commencement of Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio. 

Miss Maehling, NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for professional develop- 
ment and welfare, is being honored for 
her leadership and service in the ad- 
vancement of education. Pa 

At Duke University, the chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa has elected William A. 
Early to membership. 

Dr. Early, superintendent of public 
instruction for Chatham County, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, is a former president 
of NEA. 


Lota MACLEAN received a gold key 
from the mayor of Detroit at a banquet 
held recently to honor Detroit’s 10 top 
women who work. Dr. MacLean is 
president of the Detroit Commercial 
College and a past president of the 
NEA Department of Business Educa- 

tion. 


WCOTP at Manila 


A 32-pace illustrated booklet has 
just been released by the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Entitled WCOTP 
at Manila: A Pictorial Report, the 
booklet shows the two international 
meetings held last August when wcoTtp 
held its fifth annual assembly of dele- 
gates, and the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America held an interna- 
tional workshop for education editors. 
Copies, priced at $1, may be ordered 
from Edpress, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


DESP Resolution 


AT ITs meeting in Cincinnati on 
March 27, the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, passed a 
resolution in support of the NEA’s 
proposed program of expanded serv- 
ices. Text of the resolution follows: 

“The Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, commends the 
National Education Association for 
developing plans for an expanded pro- 
gram of professional service and lead- 
ership. This program (called PEP or 
the Proposed Expanded Program) was 
initiated as a result of widespread 
demand that the national program be 
strengthened so as to more effectively 
meet the complex problems confront- 
ing education today. The proposed 


plan was outlined and approved for 
further action by 350 circle groups of 
delegates at the Portland convention 
in the summer of 1956. When final 
action is taken at Philadelphia in July 
1957, the delegates will consider rais- 
ing the annual dues to $10 so that 
PEP can become operative in the school 
year 1957-58. 

“The department recognizes that the 
proposed program will require person- 


.al sacrifice and enthusiasm by all mem- 


bers of the teaching profession. At the 
same time we realize that current con- 
ditions and the future status of the 
profession demand united and deter- 
mined action. The department calls 
upon all elementary-school principals 
to support the NEA’s courageous plans 
to work diligently for the NEA mem- 


bership necessary to undergird PEP in 
the school year 1957-58.” 


Governor’s Proclamation 


In New Hampshire, a special proc- 
lamation by Governor Lane Dwinell 
salutes the NEA on its hundredth an- 
niversary. It also commemorates Jon- 
athan Tenney, one of the founders of 
NEA and third president of the New 
Hampshire Education Association. 


Citizenship Committee 


TEACHERS who are active in political 
affairs in their communities have been 
extended a special welcome to the open 
meeting of the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee scheduled for July 2 in Phila- 
delphia. At the meeting, teacher-poli- 

(Continued on page 348) 


Teacher Shortage on Television 


Sam Lambert, NEA research direc- 
tor, discussed the shortage of teachers 
when he appeared on NBC’s Home 
coast-to-coast television program, on 
March 6. 


Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
joined hostess Arlene Francis (center) 
to deal with salaries, recognition, and 
better utilization of qualified teachers. 


Hawaii Classroom Teachers Form Welcome Committee 


epee 


Ernest ING, president of the Hawaii 
Classroom Teachers Association, pre- 
sented a lei to Margaret Stevenson 
when she arrived in Honolulu earlier 
this year. Miss Stevenson, executive sec- 
retary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, visited the territory to 
work with local teachers associations 


and to promote professional activities. 

The reception committee, from left, 
includes Lena Among, Ellen Tom, Wil- 
helmina Freedman, Mr. Ing, [Miss Ste- 
venson], Cathryn Irvine, Miyono Mori- 
waki, Gladys Feirer, Marion Lee Loy, 
Elmer Brunk, Louise Machado, Hazel 
Brunk, and Lillian A. Givens. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OF WORLD BOOK’S SERVICE TO TEACHERS 












we FREE BOOKLET 


“CLASSROOM CLINIC 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS” 















| 
TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 
WORLD BOOK HELPED TO SOLVE 
@ “In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week ane aoe yea 
study on world geography. Can I get help from THAT WORLD BOOK 
World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work?” BELONGS IN EVERY CLASSROOM 
@ “Do you have suggestions for —e my sixth- Modern educational methods demand the use of 
grade reading classes more effective! an up-to-date reference to encourage the slower 
re | @ “I have a Travel Club made up of fourth., fifth-, «student and yet provide an opportunity for more 





and sixth-graders. Can you suggest some activi- 


, ; “eee rapid class members to advance. By every standard, 
ties to make our club meetings more exciting? 


the set you should select is World Book 
Encyclopedia. World Book is designed to provide 
you with more services—classroom and extra- 
curriculat—than any other work. Interestingly 
written, easy to use, accurate, informative, World 
Book is packed with appeal for students of all 
ages, at every grade level. Let us send you our 
free booklet that will show you specifically how 
other teachers use World Book to best advantage. 






















SEND NOW FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 


Mr. F. E. Wentworth 

World Book, Dept. 1105 

Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 

I would like to know more about how World Book can be 
useful in my classroom work. Please send me your free copy 
of “Classroom Clinic for Elementary Teachers.”’ 






World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Name 


°. 7 
ES re ER 


Address 
Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois City State 





ee EE EE Eee 
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ticians who have been featured in the 
NEA Journat during the current 
school year will tell of their activities 
and of the hazards and rewards of 
political service. 


Professional Leaders 


Roy K. WILsoNn 
has been named 
director of the 
NEA Division of 
Press and Radio 
Relations. In ad- 
dition, he will 
continue to serve 
as an officer of the 
National School 
Public Relations 
Association, a de- 
partment of NEA. 


R. Vircit ROHRBOUGH was elected 

state superintendent of free schools 

for West Virginia. 

He has served as 

teacher, principal, 

and county super- 

intendent. He is 

a member of the 

West Virginia Ed- 

ucation Associa- 

tion, the NEA, 

and the American 

Association of 

School Adminis- 

trators. He succeeds W. W. Trent, who 
retired after 24 years of service. 


H. C. Roperson, NEA director for 
Ohio since 1944, is slowly convalescing 
from a serious illness. Mr. Roberson 
was hospitalized in mid-January. He 
is director of personnel and guidance 
in the Lima schools and has long been 
a leader in NEA, Ohio Education As- 
sociation, and other professional or- 
ganizations. 


ANNA MARIE CONNOLLY died sud- 
denly on March 22. She was associate 
secretary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, after serving until 1956 with 
schools in Rockland County, New 
York. 


Teacher Heroism 


Cora Beas.ey, third-grade teacher at 
Flat Rock Elementary School at Mt. 
Airy, N. C., died on February 27 of 
burns received in a school fire. 

After leading her class to safety, Mrs. 
Beasley returned to the burning school 
building in an unsuccessful attempt to 
rescue a crippled student. Before Mrs. 
Beasley’s death, she had been acclaimed 
for her heroic action. 


Wilberforce Centennial 


ApriL 16 marked the closing of the 
100th anniversary celebration of Wil- 
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berforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Invited guests joined the university 
community at a William Wilberforce 
commemorative convocation. 


Centennial Salute 


“CELEBRATE the NEA Centennial” is 
the theme of the National Educational 
Secretary (Winter 1957), official publi- 
cation of the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, NEA. 

In addition to articles by a series of 
educational authors, the publication 
lists a new program of professional 
standards, and four institutes for edu- 
cational secretaries to be held in July 
and August. 


Building a Teaching Profession by 
Theodore D. Martin has recently been 
released by the author as his contribu- 
tion to the NEA centennial celebration. 

Dr. Martin was director of the NEA 
Membership Division, 1925-50. He 
wrote this book in retirement and made 
private arrangements to have it pub- 
lished by the Whitlock Press, Middle- 
town, N. Y., where copies may be or- 
dered at $3.50 each. 


Souvenir Plates 
Tue NEA Staff Organization has 


placed on sale two NEA centennial 
souvenir dinner plates. 


i@ST-~ 1037 


PLATE 8 
Plate A shows the official NEA seal, 
the centennial theme, and 13 stars, with 
a gold and delft-blue color combina- 
tion. Price is $5, including shipping. 


Plate B shows the architect’s drawing 
of the completed NEA Center in Wask 
ington, using a deep blue-green and 
narrow gold band on the rim. Price j 


$3, including shipping. 
Order from NeaAso, 1201 16th St t 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Deliverig 
will begin in June. 


Idaho Cartoons 
Tue Idaho Education Association 
has launched an aggressive campaign 
to inform the public about the status 
of education, A notable feature of the 
program is a series of cartoon-style ling 
drawings. 


co 


PREPARED 
AS A DUBLIC SERVICE 


THE IDAHO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, mc _ 


614 STATE ST, BOWE 


Vacation Suggestion 

“For just plain sightseeing, New 
York cannot be beat.” That’s the word 
from the New York City NEA Com. 
mittee, as it invites teachers to include 
New York City in their postconvention 
plans. 

From the Philadelphia centennial 
convention, it’s just a short distance 
to such attractions as the all-Picasso 
show at the N.Y. Museum of Modern 
Art, or the full-scale replica of the 
Pilgrim ship Mayflower, docked at a 
Hudson River pier. 

For further information write the 
committee chairman, Bernard E. Don- 
ovan, Board of Education, 110 Living: 
ston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


Polio Vaccine 


In A recent reminder to teachers, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa 
ralysis pointed to the success of the 
Salk vaccine among younger children. 
It also voiced concern about the great 
number of adults—especially those be: 
low age 40—who have not been vacci- 
nated. 

“The challenge of developing a suc 
cessful polio vaccine was great,” the 
foundation reports. “The challenge of 
getting the vaccine used . . . involves 
working with people.” 
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Children help 
themselves to milk 
the Vendo way! 


(And that’s a big help to teachers, too!) 
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Now’s the time to look ahead and plan ahead for 
the next term of school. Relieving teachers of every 
possible non-teaching duty is certainly desirable. 
The Vendo Milk Vender is the answer to some of 
those burdensome chores. This automatic machine 
takes over practically all the duties of school milk 
service—stores the milk, serves it, collects for it, 
yes, and handles the record keeping, too! Children 
actually prefer to get their milk this ‘do-it-yourself’ 
way. 
And if you don’t have a cafe- 
teria or lunch room in your 
school you might be interested 
in a Vendo hot soup and foods 
vender. This machine when com- 
bined with a milk or ice cream 
vender helps to provide appetiz- 
ing and nourishing meals. 
Write for full facts today! 


VENDO MILK VENDER vends up to 237 half- 
pint or third-quart cartons. Three selec- 
tions. Equipped with automatic coin chang- 
er, and can be set up to vend milk at any 
price from 1c up. Serves milk at refresh- 


ing 34° F. 


See us at the NEA Convention, Booth A-35-37, 


10° slope—conventional 
position when less than 
a : 
20° slope—ideal support and 20° '& required 
visual position for reading, 
writing, art work 


level—for manipulative tasks, 
discussions, project work 


The exclusive 3-position top of American Seating’s 
No. 536 UNIVERSAL® Desk is only one reason why 
it excels for student learning, performance; teacher 
guidance and control. Also has automatic fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment. Write for our complete-line, 
full-color school-furniture catalog! 


Tedd te LOT Oh ; : 
SEATING 
® 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE .... 


your NEA Journal... 
When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 
ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


ee @ Especially designed for the NEA 


Journal 
NEA JOURNAL 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
WORLD'S LEADER 
IN PUBLIC SEATING 


®@ Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


@ Simple, foolproof, metal locking 
device 


@ Permanent record 


@ Single copies easily slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


®@ Holds one year’s issues 


@ Opens fiat 


$3.00 EACH 
(two for $5.00) 
All Prices Postpaid 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Philadelphia, June 30th to July 5th! 


THE endo COMPANY 


7400 EAST 12th STREET © KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING EQUIPMENT 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
Please send .. NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 





Southern California 
SUMMER SESSIONS: 


June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 
Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational ac- 
tivities are provided. Delightful summer climate. 
For Bulletin write to: Dean of Summer Session 
of Southern 


For mts and teachers of gifted children. this 
bi-monthly magazine reviews research, new teaching 
methods, equi ent, ks, scholarships programs 
and outside school activities in use throughout 
the country. 

Including a complete reportin service on pub- 
lished research papers, an annual review of books, 
kits and games, articles for —— on selecting, and 
getting into schools and colleges. 

Indispensable for the educational administrator, 
psychologist teacher or intelligent parent who wants 
the best education for his child. 

Annual Subscription 
Oliver rfield Co., Inc., 


Dept.: GN-57 
126 Lexington Avenue . 


> 
New York 16. N.Y. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


A Complete Line. Guaran- 
teed, and built with ex- 
perience. Bid opportunities 
welcomed. For complete 
descriptive literature, write 


THE J. E. BURKECO. & 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
New Brunswick, N. J 











FLORIDA 





Tiled Bath & Shower with every room. 
Beautiful Garden Patio & Swimming 
Pool. Second Ave. North at First St. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR Booklet-in-Color. 


AIR AGE EDUCATION 


The National Aviation Education Workshop 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 
JULY 8—AUGUST 9 


Six Semester Hours—Gradvate or 
Undergraduate Credit 
Unusual Opportunity for Teachers 


Tours of air bases and aircraft industry in- 
stallations. 


Visits to Wright Patterson Field. 


Reports by research scientists on space medi- 
cine, the physical phenomena of flight, and 
electronics. 


Lectures by the nation’s outstanding aviation 
authorities, military, civil and industrial. 


FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Lectures are non-technical 
No curricular pre-requisites 


Total Cost: 
Only $150.00 for 5 Weeks! 
Includes: room, board, tuition and books. 


Scholarships Are Available through local 
units of Civil Air Patrol or Kiwanis Clubs. 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED— 
APPLY TODAY! 


For Full Information Write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Administration Building 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio or 
National Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol 
Bolling Air Force Base 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: Director of Aviation Education 














A list of new NEA publications will 
be carried in the September Journal. 





Apr. 28-May 10: Protestant-church labo- 
ratory on group development and church 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. 
Council of Churches and the Natl. Train- 
ing Laboratories, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. Green Lake, Wis. 

May 3-5: 11th annual American Assn. 
of School Administrators workshop for 
presidents of state associations of school 
administrators. St. Louis. 


May 3-5: Regional conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries, NEA. 
Minneapolis. 


June 16-July 5: Session I, 11th annual 
summer laboratory in Human Relations 
Training. Natl. Training Laboratory in 


Group Development, Adult Education 
Service, NEA. Bethel, Maine. 

June 17-22: Centennial celebration, 
United Business Education Assn., NEA 


(June 17-19, annual convention, Future 
Business Leaders of America, UBEA; June 
19-22, natl. conference, UBEA in coopera- 
tion with Mountain-Plain Business Assn.). 
Dallas. 

June 22-29: 3rd annual work conference, 
Natl. Assn. of Future Teachers of Ameri- 
ca, Natl. Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 

June 23-27: 2ist annual conference of 
the Natl. Assn. of Student Councils of 
the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Roswell, N. Mex. 

June 25-29: 12th annual natl. confer- 
ence, NcTEPs, NEA. Washington, D. C. 

June 30-July 5: Centennial convention 
and the following NEA dept. meetings: 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; American Assn. 
of School Administrators; American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development; Audio- 
Visual Instruction; Classroom Teachers; 
Elementary School Principals; Home Eco- 
nomics; Internatl. Council for Exception- 
al Children; Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation; Music Educators Natl. Conference: 
Natl. Art Education Assn.; Natl. Assn. of 
Educational Secretaries; Natl. Assn. of 
Journalism Directors; Natl. Assn. of Pub- 
lic School Adult Educators; Natl. Assn. of 
Women Deans and Counselors in joint 
meeting with Natl. Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education; Natl. Council 
for the Social Studies; Natl. Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics in joint meeting 
with Natl. Science Teachers Assn.; Natl. 
Retired Teachers Assn.; Natl. School Pub- 
lic Relations Assn.; Rural Education, 
Speech Assn. of America; United Business 
Education Assn.; and Vocational Educa- 
tion. Philadelphia. 

July 1-5: Institute, NAEs, NEA, cospon- 
sored with the School of Education, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania State 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries, and the 








Educational Secretaries Assn. of Philadel. 
phia. Philadelphia. 

July 2-7; Workshop for secondary-schoo} 
deans and counselors, Natl. Assn. of Wom. 
en Deans and Counselors, NEA. Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark. 

July 7-11: Fourth annual seminar, Natl, 
School Public Relations Assn., NEA. New 
York. 

July 7-19: Natl. conference, Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. Newark, Del, 

July 15-19: Institute, NaEs, NEA, oo- 
sponsored with the Univ. of Texas, the 
Texas Assn. of School Administrators, and 
the Texas Educational Secretaries Assn, 
Austin, Texas. 

July 15-19: Institute, NAEs, NEA, co. 
sponsored with the Dept. of Business Ed. 
ucation, Indiana Univ., and the Indiana 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Bloom. 
ington, Ind. 

July 15-Aug. 2: Session II, 11th annual 
summer laboratory in Human Relations 
Training, Natl. Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, Adult Education 
Service, NEA. Bethel, Maine. 

Aug. 5-10: Institute, NAEs, NEA, co- 
sponsored with the College of Puget 
Sound, the Washington Assn. of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, the Seattle Assn. of 
School Secretaries, and the Tacoma Assn. 
of Educational Secretaries. Tacoma, Wash. 

Aug. 18-21: 17th summer meeting, Natl, 
Council of ‘Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA. Northfield, Minn. 

Aug. 19-24: Annual conference, Natl. 
Assn. of Journalism Directors, NEA. Chi- 
cago. 

Aug. 26-29: Annual conference, Speech 
Assn. of America, NEA, and the American 
Educational Theater Assn. Boston. 

Sept. 22-24: Rocky Mountain drive-in 
conference, AAsA and the Dept. of Rural 
Education, NEA. Laramie, Wyo. 







































AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


You can obtain the following ma- 
terials from NEA, or its units listed 
below, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Prices quoted, except where 
otherwise specified, are for single copies 
and are subject to discounts on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 
2-9 copies 10°; 10 or more copies, 
20°. Cash must accompany orders of 
$1 or less. 

















The National Elementary Principal 
is the official publication of the Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. It is 
published seven times a year and in- 
cludes a yearbook, five issues of the 
magazine, and “Membership Directory 
and Annual Report.” Formerly priced 
at $3, since 1954 the yearbook issue has 
been $3.50; the “Membership Direc- 
tory and Annual Report,” $2; other 
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issues of the magazine, 60¢ each. No 
discounts. Order from DEspP. 


Child Guidance 


Guidance for Today’s Children (33rd 
yearbook). Sept. 1954. 278p. $3.50. 
DESP. 


Improving Instruction 


Bases for Effective Learning (31st 
yearbook). Sept. 1952. 390p. $3. peEsp. 

Instructional Materials for Elemen- 
tary Schools (35th yearbook). Sept. 
1956. 320p. $3.50. peEsp. 

Time for the Job. (reprinted from 
The National Elementary Principal, 
1953-54). Six reports of job studies 
made by principals. 96p. $1.25. DEsp. 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


Human Values in the Elementary 
School. Designed to give practical help 
to teachers in planning a program to 
guide children to good behavior and 
social habits. 1952. 95p. $1. pEsp. 

Kindergarten-Primary 

Happy Journey: Preparing Your 
Child for School. Handbook for par- 
ents whose children will soon enter 
kindergarten or first grade. Published 
jointly by the Natl. School Public Re- 
lations Assn., the Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals, and the Natl. Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 1953. 
32p. 40¢. Order from NspRA. 


Reading 


Janie Learns To Read. Handbook 
for parents whose child will soon learn 
to read. Published jointly by Nspra and 
pesp. Available from either. 1954. 40p. 
50¢. 

Reading for Today’s Children (34th 
yearbook). Sept. 1955. 278p. $3.50. 
DESP. | 

Sailing into Reading. Handbook 
which helps to answer modern-day 
questions on how children learn to 
read in the elementary school. Pub- 
lished jointly by Nspra and pbesp. Avail- 
able from either. 1956. 40p. 50¢. 


Research 


Salary-Schedule Policies Affecting 
Principals, Supervisors, and Directors 
(Special Memo). This memorandum 
has been prepared to answer the most 
commonly recurring inquiries on the 
scheduling of administrative salaries in 
school systems, May 1954. 42pr 25¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 


School Libraries 
Elementary School Libraries Today 
(30th yearbook), Sept. 1951. 312p. $3. 
DESP. 
Science 


Science for Today’s Children (32nd 
yearbook). Sept. 1953. 31lp. $3. DEsp. 
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Pm Not Completely Hopeless 


When I went to school 

I was nobody’s fool; 

The marks I received were the best; 
To me ancient history 

Was never a mystery, 

And I brilliantly passed every test. 


At that time I could name 
Every figure of fame, 

The exact date of every event; 
When the Indians attacked 

I knew every fact, 

Including which way they went. 


I knew everything 

Ever said by a king, 

And who had set sail for what 
shore; 

And I knew to the dot 

When each traitor was shot— 

But I can’t say the same any more. 


For those days are dead, 

There are rocks in my head 
And I can’t even seem to recall 
Who said, “Follow me, men! 
It’s them Redcoats again!” 

Or whether he said it at all. 


The Clark Expedition 

Set out on a mission 

Whose purpose I seem to forget; 
Yes, Time has erased it 

And (it’s high time 1 faced it) 
On Europe I’m even worse yet. 


I’m quite undecided 

How Gaul is divided 

The Diet of Worms is not clear; 

But 1066 

Is one date that sticks— 

Columbus set sail in that year. 
—JOHN BAILEY, Reprinted by spe- 

cial permission of The Saturday 

Evening Post. Copyright © 1957 

by The Curtis Publishing Com- 


pa ny. 


Shaw Enough 


New Yorker quotes the eighth- 
grader who said Shaw’s Pygmalion 
was “about a professor who teaches 
a poor girl remedial reading.” 


¢ Are you chuckling about some- 
thing that happened in your class- 
room today? Let us laugh with you. 
Write it down, and send it to us 
now for next fall’s “Recess” col- 
umns. 


Efficient, reliable 
A NATIONAL SERVICE and pereenaiinnd 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Origine! Albert—Since 1885 


THE Yates- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES Mar 
t TABL HEL 

KINDERGARTEN 


23 £ Bivd. « Chicag 


HORNING Situations open ~- 
TEACHERS [etiam 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
1X0) 49)(@ Mphone BERWYN 1232 
DEVON, PENNA. 


Under Polynesian Skies! 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 


190 graduate and undergraduate courses 
in 34 helds. 


EXOTIC REGIONAL COURSES 


Education Workshops. Distinguished 
resident and visiting faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14. HAWAII 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34E, Chicago 26, Ill. 








N THE hundreds of manuscripts 
I flooding the JOURNAL office, we 
look in vain each autumn for articles, 
written in light, readable style, which 
briefly describe what a teacher has 
done during the summer that makes 
him a better teacher. 

What we are thinking of is a travel 
article that is more than a timetable, 
or a summer-school article that doesn’t 
resemble a catalog, or a summer exper- 
ience in industry that isn’t an adver- 
tisement, or a description of an easy- 
going restful vacation that doesn’t read 
as tho the writer went to sleep before 
he wrote it. 

What we're wanting, in short, is an 
article with the bubbling good humor 
and informality found in an article in 
the English Counselor (of the Geor- 
gia Council of Teachers of English). 
The author, MARY LANE, is now an 
exchange teacher in Southgate, Eng- 
land. Her article goes like this: 


Last summer I had a big dose of my 
own medicine. 

For years—please don’t ask me how 
many—I have blithely assigned theme 
after theme to my inarticulate classes, 
never once dreaming of the misery I 
was causing in the name of English. 

Leaving my helpless charges to stew 
in their own juice, I have settled back, 
like Simon Legree, and waited omi- 
nously for the results to come in. And 
with what sadistic joy I have tracked 
down the misbehaving commas, the 
misspelled words, the squinting modi- 
fiers, the rambling sentences. What a 
trail of woe I have left with my mur- 
derous red pencil. The days that I 
have returned themes have been red- 
letter days indeed. 

Well—my students always begin 
every paragraph with wel/—well, this 
summer, I was paid back in my own 
hard coin for every crime I, as a con- 
scientious composition teacher, have 
perpetrated against youth. 

In June I was lucky enough to land 
a summer position on the staff of the 
Atlanta Journal—The Atlanta Consti- 
tution Sunday Magazine. 

I exchanged places with my hapless 
students the day that I was assigned a 
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desk in the Sunday department. It faced 
the editor's little glassed-in office, and 
if I dallied the least bit, I found his 
eyes fixed upon me. No longer was I 
the cat. I was the mouse... . 

My first assignment was to write a 
“lively story about housewives who go 
marketing in bathing suits.” I felt 
that this subject was beneath the dig- 
nity of a teacher; then I remembered 
that no longer was I a dispenser of 
knowledge to adolescents but a news- 
paperwoman. After gathering my ma- 
terial, I attempted in a thousand words 
to be sparkling without offending my 
sex in its sartorial exploits. Long be- 
fore I had finished, I agreed with the 
poet: “Be good, sweet maid, and let 
who will be clever.” 

When the editor, Mr. Perkerson, 
called me into his inner sanctum for 
a small conference, he coolly informed 
me that the first two and a half pages 
were dull. He had black-penciled little 
crosses row on row in the margins of 
my pristine pages. “I don’t like this— 
this—and this. . . . Say something 
else,” he said, not unkindly. I was 
abject. As I walked back to my desk 
with my mutilated feature article, J 
knew how my seniors felt after a ses- 
sion with me. 

I rewrote, rewrote, and rewrote that 
story until I hated every word of it. 
But when the layout department set 
it up with appropriate art, I was as 
elated as a child. My opus was to get a 
double-page spread. Oh, joy! 

Then Mr. Perkerson informed me 
I'd have to take a pen name on this 
story. My heart sank. But a little bell 
rang in my tired brain: Hadn't I al- 
ways insisted to my classes that they 
weren't working for credit, that the 
pride in achievement was spur enough 
to call forth their best efforts ? 

The day after my first story ap- 
peared, however, I was glad that it 
was written under a nom de plume. 
An irate reader called the office and in- 
formed me (under my alias) that I 
was corrupting youth and that she was 
stopping her subscription forthwith. 
These angry words, mind you, were 
addressed to the august head of the 
English department of Waycross High 
School ! 

The first time Editor Perkerson 
caught me misspelling a word I was 
shocked. Why, you would think that I 
had mastered the rudiments of orthdg- 
raphy long ago. True, there was an 
unabridged dictionary only a few feet 





from my desk. But when I was ig 
doubt occasionally about some esoteric 
word, it was much simpler to heckle 
my fellow staff members than to look 
i. eee 

After I saw that I, too, was subjeq 
to error, I lived in mortal fear of mak 
ing one that would bring a libel sui 
against the paper. . . . Much as I em 
joyed my work, I couldn’t relax until 
I got back to the safe confines of the 
schoolroom. Here, you know, I can 
make all kinds of errors that usually go 
unchallenged by my gullible seniors. 

When Mr. Perkerson gave me 4 
series of medical assignments, I was 
really in hot water. Imagine an old 
maid of my vintage writing on 
cubator Babies—How Science Is Saving 
Them.” 

For every medical feature I wrote ] 
had to acquire a brand new vocabulary, 
I had to write as one having authority, 
or my editor would have none of it, 
And I must never forget to be enter. 
taining, or the public wouldn’t read a 
word of it. By the time I had trans. 
lated the polysyllabic dissertations of 
physicians into language the masses 
could understand, I was in a verbal 
dither. And so was Mr. Perkerson. 

“What in the world does this sen- 
tence mean?” he would query again 
and again. Many of the very funda- 
mentals I had tried to drum into my 
students’ heads he brought me sharply 
to task for. (One of his pet antipathies, 
by the way, is ending a sentence with a 
preposition. He puts thumbs down on 
the construction, tho a staff member 
showed him Churchill’s quip: “This is 
the type of arrant pedantry up with 
which I will not put.”) 

My summer with the Sunday Maga- 
zine passed quickly—too quickly. Now 
that I am monarch of all I survey once 
again, I have a new feeling of humility 
about teaching composition. Somehow 
I have more patience with the weak- 
nesses of my youthful charges, who, 
after all, aren’t on fire with the zeal to 
write, as I am. 

And for the expert help I received 
from: Angus Perkerson I am deeply 
grateful. Without knowing it, he gave 
me a whopping dose out of the same 
bottle I have been prescribing for my 
students. 


“Wniltod S Finn 
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a. 


How about treating your family to 
a better chance against cancer ? 


You give your family the best of everything... 
all-day outings in the car, maybe a movie after, and 
then a soda to top it all off. There’s really nothing 
you wouldn’t do to make your family happy. 

And if you could help make them safe . . . safe 
against cancer, you’d do that too, wouldn’t you? 
And fast. Well, you can help. The American Cancer 
Society needs your dollars right now. It needs them 
for research, which is making important gains 
against the killer. For education, which gives every- 


one life-saving facts about cancer. For service, which 
aids and comforts the stricken. 

Don’t skip the treats that make life pleasant for 
the family. But don’t skip the chance to strike back 
at a disease that threatens them. Match the cost of 
that next outing with a check to the American 
Cancer Society. That’s the most worth-while treat 
you could give! Send your check to “Cancer” in 
care of your local Post Office today. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





The talent of Jack Potter's brush visits a pleasant home 
overlooking famous Diamond Head. 
Y LIBRARY 
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**COKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMP, 


come to Hawaii e « e here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


a welcomed social custom ...just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 
have a Coke...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


sparkling drink in all the world. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 








